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THE 
JOHNNY 
DANKWORTH 
STORY 


Although Great Britain has produced a 
number of worthwhile musicians, there 
have been very few in the jazz field who 
have been outstanding enough to take 
their places in any company. So many 
of our leading jazzmen have by reason 
of their very environment, and cut off 
as they are from hearing the originators 
of the music, become merely copyists. 
Their musicianship is beyond doubt, but 
they lack originality. 

NO FAVORITES 


How pleasant it is therefore to be able 
to praise a musician of the calibre of 
Johnny Dankworth, whose style of alto 
saxophone playing is both original and 
extremely personal. Although Johnny 
has listened with keen appreciation to 
the masters, he picks no_ particular 
musician as his favourite—he ranks 
Johnny Hodges, Benny Carter, Willie 
Smith and Charlie Parker as the world’s 
best alto players, but places them in no 
order of preference. 


CARTER STYLE 


Listening to Dankworth one hears at 
times traces of all four of these top rank 
musicians—it is of course inevitable— 
but he could never be accused of copy- 
ing any of them. If one were forced to 
draw a comparison, it is possible that his 
studious, clear cut approach to jazz 


comes nearer to the playing of Carter 
than to anyone else, but it is a question 
of approach rather than style. 


STUDY THE METHODS 

It is the same with his new big band. 
Johnny admits that the recently issued 
LP by Count Basie’s Orchestra has 
spent a lot of time on his turntable. He 
also admits that any bandleader worthy 
of the name should study the methods 
of Duke Ellington, Benny Goodman, 
and Jimmy Lunceford. He does not 
intend, by portrayal, to model his new 
orchestra on any of them, but he aims to 
graft the old spirit of playing onto the 
modern manner. 


THE JAZZ SPIRIT 


He thinks much of the spirit (the great 
jazz spirit he calls it) of the great colour- 
ed orchestras was the result of head 
arrangements. He attributes much of 
of the success of the great Woody 
Herman Band to the same thing. Head 
arrangements make for a good band 
spirit which must lead to a good, happy 
swinging band. 

Johnny Dankworth is a keen listener 
to records. In addition to the great jazz 
orchestras, he has a lively interest in the 
playing of such people as Bix Beider- 
becke, whose musical ideas he thinks 
were held in check by his lack of 
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technique, but who was obviously far 
ahead of his time musically speaking. 
He loves the sound produced by any of 
the small Ellington groups. It matters 
not who was the nominal leader, it 
could be Barney Bigard, Johnny Hodges 
Cootie Williams or, Rex Stewart, the 
same lovely sound was produced—a 
musical noise patented and obviously 
devised by the Duke himself. 


NO GRAMOPHONE 


Asked about the musicians in his own 
band, he waxes enthusiastic, but picks 
out two for special mention, Allan 
Ganley his drummer and _ trumpeter 
Eddie Blair. The former, Dankworth 
says, is one of the very few British 
drummers who have learnt it is not 
necessary to play loudly to produce a 
beat. The latter he rates as one of the 
most sensitive and original musicians 
in Britain today—a musician who is 
afraid to own a gramophone because 
if he did he might be tempted to copy 
what he heard on the record, and 
who would rather form an’ original 
style entirely of his own. 


The Dankworth Orchestra are a band 
of enthusiasts led by an enthusiastic 
and studious musician—they are bound 
to be a success. 
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Prompted by the issue of a somewhat 
controversial record which features 
many pianists (Modern Jazz Piano, 
HMV. DLPI1022), the Editor has asked 
me to pass some equally controversial 
comments on the music to be heard 
therein, and to generalise on the trends 
which have given to jazz pianists their 
present advanced outlook. Had the 
record title read “Contemporary Jazz 
Piano” my task would have been far 
easier, but I am faced with the necessity 
to establish factually some arbitrary 
point of time when the transition from 
ancient, or less modern, piano playing 
took place. For convenience I would 
suggest that the old style went out with 
the end of the Golden Age of Jazz, 
always with the reservation that certain 
pianists continued and are continuing 
to play that style to this day, and a 
further reservation that certain pianists 
started to develop the new, or modern, 
style slightly before the close of that 
Era. Such qualifications avoid the 
embarrassment at a later stage of having 
to explain why pianists Hines and 
Waller, with styles virtually unchanged 
from 1928 to 1938 were still considered 
ahead of their time a decade later. 
However, closer reference to the record 
under discussion will remind us that 
H.M.V. have drawn their offering to the 
public exclusively from recordings made 
in a time-band ranging from January 
1946 to November 1947. 


RAISED TO THE RANKS 

Undeterred by these conflicting facts. 
let us pause a moment to consider what 
the status of the piano in jazz used to be. 
In the very early days it had no place in 
bands, and was reserved solely for the 
pleasuring of the customers in the honky 
tonks of the day. Oliver, Morton and 
Armstrong were amongst the first to 
admit its use in jazz groups, and 
later effectively raised it to the ranks of 
a solo instrument within their bands. 
The white groups of the day, who had 
approached jazz from a different aspect, 
admitted and used the piano from the 
first largely because it was the only 
instrument on which rags could be 
played, and they themselves relied so 
much on ragtime for their first attempts 
at jazz. A glance at early piano record- 


IDOLS 


By Gerald Lascelles 


ings reminds us of two very important 
things; first, that everyone was a 
genuine solo record, ie. unhampered or 
unassisted by rhythm section accompan- 
iment; secondly, that recording methods 
were in many ways the limiting factor 
in enabling them to display their 
ability. The demand was for simple, 
straightforward rhythm and clear-cut 
organ-like technique. The piano was 
still, in the eyes of most people, simply 
an instrument in the rhythm section. 
THE SWING AGE 


The came the ‘thirties’ and the stars 
of the Swing age were feted like film 
stars, and their earnings increased in 
proportion. Even their environment 
changed, and pianists who were accus- 
tomed to playing on battered up-rights 
were suddenly confronted with grand 
pianos with hinges and pedals which 
actually worked, and although it may 
not have improved their jazz, it certainly 
encouraged them to improve their 
technique. The audiences to whom they 
played did not always want loud jazz, 
and so the growth of the small group 
within a large group started and with it 
further emphasis on the former stop-gap 
of the band, the piano. So came the 
“emancipation™ of the pianists, and the 
persistent demand for their services, 
whether as solo acts or a vital part of 
quiet suave groups, wherever people 
gathered together to be amused. They 
no longer had to play everlasting boogie 
woogie to appease the customers, but 
rather they underwent a process of 


Andre 
Previn 


FROM THE 
ELLINGTON 
SCHOOL 


sophistication which taught them that a 
slightly “‘classicized” approach to the 
right hand and its attendant melodic 
variations would serve them in better 
stead than a pounding left hand. 


PRESENT GENERATION 


Thus we have seen the present genera- 
tion of jazz pianists grow up under a 
strong classical influence—much the 
same might be said of many other 
instruments in the jazz band of today, 
but with few exceptions they must draw 
their influence from the band’s arranger 
—an influence which is hard to define 
in its extent, but which clearly admits a 
degree of virtuousity both in conception 
and in execution. Most marked is the 
almost complete disregard for harmonic 
ties (in relation to the basic theme) and 
the highly complicated rhythmic struct- 
ures. The former was expounded by 
Earl Hines, and I very much regret 
his absence from this record for purposes 
of comparison. The latter stems 
directly from Jelly Roll Morton, and is 
a fundamental reversion from all that 
was practised in the interim of the 
‘thirties’; only Art Tatum and Bix 
Beiderbecke (not to be taken too serious- 
ly) ever lead up to the present trend, 
and even then I am not convinced that 
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they did so intentionally. 

It is only natural that the piano should 
be the means whereby jazz style is 
influenced towards the classics. Not 
only is it the only instrument in jazz 
orchestration which cannot be changed 
fundamentally in tone (disregarding the 
current vogue for ‘knocked out’ piano 
records) and tune, but it is paradoxic- 
ally true that to acquire a modicum of 
knowledge and technique on_ this 
instrument the only short-cut is to go 
through the motions of playing the 
classics. It is also known that reputable 
composers of the calibre of Debussy 
and Stravinsky have had leanings to- 
wards jazz ‘composition’, and I would 
not disregard the possibility that their 
jazz counterparts have, on occasion, 
leaned heavily on the resources of the 
Masters for their own inspirations ! 
Most pleasing to the layman of the 
new influences in piano jazz is that 
much of the music has more feeling 
than did earlier efforts. This may be 
due to the fact that later recordings 
were made on better pianos, using 
better record-making technique, 
but nothing will deviate my view that 
feeling, both in the sense of light and 
shade and in the interpretation of 
rhythm was sadly lacking in earlier 
piano recordings. 

THE INDIVIDUAL PIANISTS 
Touching briefly on the individual 
pianists to be heard on this long-playing 
record, ELLINGTON and STRAYHORN are 
both from the same school, have strong 
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classical leanings, and are masterful 


arrangers. The four-handed combina- 
tion they use here is full of intricate 
details which only reveal themselves 
after several hearings, yet ‘Tonk’ retains 
a basic simplicity which is as unexpected 
as it is pleasing. PREVIN is also from the 
Ellington school, having learnt his jazz 
from Strayhorn after becoming an 
accomplished classical pianist. His 
prolific technique, approaching the 
powers of Tatum at times, stands him 
in good stead in “Indiana”, and his 
close chording effectively blends with 
the rhythm accompaniment supplied 
by guitar and drums. At times he sounds 
unrelaxed and mechanical, but his 
proficiency and boldness of approach 
more than outweighs this shortcoming. 


TATUM 


ArT TATUM needs very little intro- 
duction to most readers ; here he can 


ART TATUM 


be heard in close juxtaposition with 
some of his most formidable rivals, 
notably Previn and Petersen. His 
technique is, to my mind, surpassed 
by his imagination, and both can be 
justly rated as phenomenal. Perhaps 
his biggest fault and one for which he 
was much criticised in his early days, 
is an irrepressible desire to attempt too 
much, and at such moments he can be 
as annoying to listen to as he is probably 
enjoyable to his own ears! Playing 
“Cherokee” he is unaccompanied by 
rhythm—one of the very few pianists 
remaining who does not resort to the 
easy way out. Mary Lou WILLIAMS 
has links with the past and with the 
future, for she played a bouncing piano 
in Andy Kirk’s band almost twenty 
years ago, just as she now entrances 
audiences with her boppish style today. 
A delicate touch, an exquisite sense of 
modern harmony, and a firm conviction 
that the “new” music has come to stay 
all support her claim to rank among the 
top stylists of 1954. 
PETERSON 
OSCAR PETERSON, whose recorded work 
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is little known in this country, seems to 
have started where Garner left off, and 
has added ina great deal of the Tatum 
brilliance to his playing. His crisp 
chording balances well with the rather 
florid passages where he lapses into bop 
phraseology, and his approach to jazz is 
very close to that of Bud Powell ; he 
also allows an equally sparing use of the 
drums in his accompaniment. By com- 
parison, the slow and dreamy piano 
playing of BERYL Booker is dull, and 
the harmony quite unimaginative, so 
that I feel inclined to question the 
wisdom of H.M.V. in including her 
version of “I only have eyes for you”. 
ERROLL GARNER plays a most appro- 
priately titled tune, “Erroll’s bounce”, 
which simply demonstrates his mastery 
of the downbeat. His leaning is away 
from the classics, and he uses very 
simple bass patterns, coupled with a 
delayed action right hand which packs 
an extraordinary power and rhythm 
into his music. Although he ranks as a 
modernist, his playing is much closer to 
that of Waller and Hines than to that of 
Powell or Tatum ; fortunately few have 
tried to copy him, but many have paid 
him the greater tribute of accepting his 
influence into their styles. 


TRISTANO 


Finally we have LENNIE TRISTANO, 
master of the chorded mystery, playing 
“Ghost of a chance’. To say that he is 
advanced in relation to other jazz piano 
stylists would be an understatement. 
I would prefer to describe him as the 
first of what may prove to be a long 
series of pianists who set out to bridge 
the missing link between the classics 
and jazz as we know it today. Whether 
one approves of the trend or not, the 
music must be taken seriously, and 
Tristano’s profound regard for con- 
temporary classical writing must be 
appreciated in the same context as my 
preceding remarks. It would be unfair 
to state that he divorces rhythm com- 
pletely from his interpretation of this 
particular tune, but he has so effectively 
subjugated the rhythm within his 
harmonic variations that the jazz con- 
tent has disappeared. 


MODERN JAZZ PIANO 
(HMV DLP1022) 
“Tonk’’ Duke Ellington / Billy Stray- 
horn. 
‘*Margie’’ Oscar Peterson. 
*‘Indiana’’ Andre Previn 
“TI only Have Eyes for You’’ 
Booker. 
‘‘Cherokee’’ Art Tatum 
*‘Erroll’s Bounce’ Erroll Garner 
‘Fifth Dimension’? Mary Lou Williams 
‘*A Ghost of a Chance’’ Lennie Tristano 
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SWINGING THE BLUES 


The Brunswick LP by Count Basie’s 
orchestra (LAT8028) is valuable both 
musically and historically in the same 
way as the records in the immense and 
magnificent Jazz Archives project under 
the London label. All the recordings 
on it were made between 1937 and 1939 
and they display to perfection just 
what the Basie band stood for during 
those significant years. 


It made uncompromising jazz with sw- 
ing as its main object. The arrangements 
were designed with this in mind, so that 
there were no intricacies, no gimmicks 
and no decorative effects. There was a 
singleness of mind here which found 
a parallel in the best of Fletcher Hender- 
son’s work, where everything was 
channelled in one direction. No such 
attention was paid to colour and con- 
trasts as with Duke and Lunceford. 
The Rushing vocals and, in the early 
days, Billie Holiday’s, were very much 
integral parts of a blues-toned whole. 
In fact, when you hear a large selection 
of its finest works on a record like this, 
it’s impossible not to realise how 
unique as a unit this group was. 

The dynamo, of course, was the rhythm 
section, probably the greatest of all 
time. Criticism of Basie as a pianist by 
smart-alecks among the “modernists™ 
is something to ignore. There has never 
been anyone with so distinguished a 
record in providing consistent rhythmic 
inspiration and wonderful tempos. His 
<ritics may play more notes to the bar, 
but they've not a tenth of his beat or 
swing : nor is the apparent simplicity 
of his solos so easily imitated as they 
would appear to believe, for it has the 
miraculous sense of timing possessed 
by only a few of the best jazz pianists. 

Whoever selected the titles for this 
record really knew his Basie, for there 
isn’t a drag anywhere. It is a feast and, 
in Our Opinion, amongst the few perfect 
jazz LP’s so far available. Considering 
that the originals were probably not 
taped, reproduction is thoroughly sat- 
isfactory. It is pointless to select favour- 
ite sides where all are so good, but we 
think it best to end this “concert’”’ with 
~Honeysuckle Rose”. To hear this on 


record is still a thrill; to hear it in 
person was a major experience. This 
was what was meant by “swing” 
before it became derogatory as noun 
and adjective, before the white musici- 
ans leapt on the wagon with bands that 
didn’t swing and caused the inevitable 
reaction. 


(It is interesting to note that, during the 
period covered by this LP, Benny 
Goodman was emerging as “King of 
Swing” with a band which, in compari- 
son with Basie’s, sounded like a bunch 
of lame ducks. Even when it played 
Fletcher's best arrangements, it couldn’t 
compare with the way Fletcher’s band 
had played them years before. Good- 


COUNT BASIE, WHOSE PIANO 
PLAYING HAS BEAT AND SWING 


man’s Carnegie Hall Concert, on 
Columbia, offers striking proof of the 
importance of Count Basie in a rhythm 
section. Nowhere, in all the wide spaces 
of those two 12 inch LPs, does the 
music leap as buoyantly as it does on the 
track in which Basie plays). 


Kansas City Style is no more than an 
identification tag, otherwise valueless, 
to hang on the Basie band. The kind of 
music Basie played had a personality 
of its own, but its construction was not 
original. The big bands of the East 
were a great influence and, besides 
Fletcher's those of Hines, Hopkins and 
Luis Russell had all played music that 
was basically similar, with riffs in 
support of soloists and riffs for ensemble 
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shouting. Basie stripped off all hokum 
and concentrated on rhythm with the 
superb results you can hear here. 
There are many fine solos and those by 
the horns are in this order: ‘One 
O’Clock Jump”, Herschel, Dan Minor, 
Lester, Buck ; ‘Blue and Sentimental” 
Herschel, Lester (clarinet) ; “Swingin” 
At the Daisy Chain’, Buck, Herschel: 
“Evil Blues’, Choo (back of vocal), 


Ed Lewis; “John’s Idea’, Herschel, 
Lester (break only); **Panassie Stomp” 
Edison, Herschel, Dickie Wells, Lester ; 
“Swinging the Blues”, Lester, Buck, 
Herschel, Edison ; ‘Blues In the Dark™ 
Buck ; ‘*Texas Shuffie’, Edison, Lester 
(clarinet), Dickie Wells, Herschel ; 
“Jive At Five’, Lester, Edison, Dickie 
Wells, Washington, Edison ; **Honey- 
suckle Rose”, Lester. 


From the opening sentence about jazz 
being a growth “that spread like ivy 
from the root soil of New Orleans”, the 
notes on the sleeve filled us with terror. 
They don’t do justice to the music, of 
which the sad sack responsible further 
writes, “Call it savage, primitive, 
frenetic, unnatural—as a good many 
purists have—but nevertheless these 
were the birth pains of all good com- 
mercial jazz, and a good many of the 
traditionalist critics have felt compelled 
to give Basie serious consideration 
because his music was just too good to 
ignore, judged by any standards. ~ 
Somebody seems to be giving purists 
and traditionalist critics rather too much 
serious consideration! And if these 
were the birth pains, was the New 
Orleans Revival the afterbirth? 
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SECOND THOUGHTS AS 
SHADOWS FALL 


“But was the quartet (Mulligan’s) really 
that brilliantly original? Weren't the 
chords more barbershop harmony than 
anyone except a few musicians publicly 
noted? Was the counterpoint that con- 
trapuntal or was that revived praiseword 
used quite loosely at times? And don't 
the records—some of them—sound kind 
of dull on rehearing?” 

Nat Hentoff, 
“Down Beat”, Sept. 9th 
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“I frankly think that the Mulligan 
Quartet is, with one exception, the most 
overrated small band in jazz. To compare 
their work on records with even the 
Contrapuntal Swing of Rex Stewart, to 
say nothing of the ageless Ellington art, 
is just silly. 

“And when you get the Ten-tette LP 
in the same mail as the new Capitol 
Duke Ellington Premieres album, the 
whole thing falls into focus.” 

Ralph J. Gleason, 
“Down Beat,” Sept. 23rd. 
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MARVELLOUS THINGS HAPPEN 


“Our World” for December has Duke 
Ellington on its cover, in his shorts, 
an LP of a string quartet in hand. In- 
side, an article by him entitled “The 
Best Years of My Life” is full of 
quietly revealed opinions that are 
valuable and worth preserving. 

Looking back, he finds “‘there’s little 
doubt that the Thirties were the Golden 
Era of jazz.” Admitting that things are 
no longer so good as they once were, 
that big bands, for instance, don’t make 
money, he remains happy in that 
“you can’t beat the pay-off of com- 
posing music one night and hearing it 
played by the band on the next day.”* As 
ever, he is busy writing music for a new 
show, this one called “Mardi Gras”, 
but what is unusual is that he is also 
writing several plays, “developing the 
various themes all at the same time.” 
Getting back to something like Elling- 
ton normality, it appears that said plays 
“won't be finished until they go into a 
rehearsal stage.” 

Inspiration, for him, ‘“‘comes from con- 


THE LUIS 

RUSSELL BAND 
—AN INFLUENCE 
ON THE COUNT 
BASIE ORCHESTRA. 


(Left to Right) Luis Russell 
Paul Barbarin 

Albert Nicholas, 

Charlie Holmes, 

Teddy Hill, 

Will Johnson, 

Pops, Foster, 

J. C. Higginbotham, 

Otis Johnson, 

Henry ‘Red’ Allen 


tentment and imagination. When these 
start working you get a mood out of 
which marvellous things can happen” 
His musical creations result from seeing 
something he feels should be expressed 
in music, or hearing some inspired 
bars from one of his soloists which re- 
mind him of a deeply felt experience. 
Thus “Mood Indigo” sprang from “‘the 
sight of a sad little girl sitting in her 
window waiting for a playmate who 
didn’t come”’; “Caravan” resulted from 
a few bars of melody improvised by 
Juan Tizol; and “Sophisticated Lady” 
was an imaginary Harlem school teacher 
“who happened to pop into my mind.” 


Regarding the durability of fame, there 
is this: ‘The way I figure, it’s like a crap 
game whether people two hundred 
years from now are even going to know 
who I was. I’ve got a chance, sure. Just 
like in a crap game, I’ve got a chance to 
throw five naturals in a row. But one 
thing is certain. If you believe in man- 
kind and put this belief to music, you 
can soar. That’s my philosphy”. 


Interviewed in “‘Down Beat’’ (Decem- 
ber 2nd), Duke’s views were equally 
fresh and interesting. ““What do J think 
the most significant developments in 
jazz have been in the last 25 years? 
First of all, Louis is at both ends. And 
don’t forget Fletcher Henderson. He 
was a major influence for his band, for 
presenting Louis, for discovering Don 
Redman (which led to another Goodman 
band in the thirties). After stating that 
“we still write with the same perspec- 
tive we did 25 years ago—with specific 
musicians in he added, ““Some 
write music with pencil and paper and 


some write with instruments in mind. 
We write for the performer because 
after all, he is the most important 
factor.” This adds point to his obser- 
vations on modern jazz: “I appreciate 
Brubeck, Mulligan and Tristano. You 
can hear the pencil. They have con- 
struction and ideas. You know they 
have something to say and the skill 
with which to say it.” 

Taking issue with Kenton’s statements 
about his (Stan’s) importance io Euro- 
peans and their taste in jazz, Teddy 
Wilson had a few pertinent things to say 
in the same issue of “Down Beat’. He 
wanted to know how Stan would ex- 
plain Louis Armstrong’s phenomenal 
popularity if “the harmonic structure of 
Negro jazz was not enough to satisfy 
Europeans.” Claiming that European 
audiences didn’t believe complexity to 
be ‘‘necessarily a virtue in itself”, he 
said he thought Duke deserved an even 
lower bow than Kenton for experimen- 
tation and avoidance of gimmicks. 
“The most successful major work I’ve 
ever heard a jazz band play—using 
advanced techniques within the jazz 


framework—is Duke’s “Harlem” suite. 


It's not just a carbon copy of some 
modern European composer.” 


RAGBAG 


Billy Taylor, a broadminded individ- 
ual, has written a jazz ballet called 
“Tiger Rag” for Agnes De Mille’s 
company. It traces the evolution of rag- 
time and is patterned after Jelly Roll’s 
Library of Congress “Tiger”. This from 
a modernist! ‘And when people say: 
‘I don’t always understand what you're 
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EARL ‘FATHA’ HINES 
undertook LEONARD FEATHER’S 
‘BLINDFOLD TEST’ 


doing, but it really moves me’, what 
more do you want?” asks Billy. Earl 
Hines, undergoing Feather’s Blindfold 
Test, awarded five stars to Tatum, four 
to Teddy Wilson, three to Mary Lou, 
two each to Bud Powell, Stan Freeman, 
Tristano and Garner, and one to Bru- 
beck. That’s probably how he‘d rate 
them as pianists, too, irrespective of the 
records payed. He made this comment 
on “modernist” strivings: “it seems as 
though some of the pianists are not 
playing from the soul, but more from a 
challenging standpoint, to see if some- 
body could compete with the chords 
that they’re making. ~ Maurice Zolo- 
tow’s “It Takes All Kinds” (Allen, 
15/-) is a book of profiles of such 
celebrities as Tallulah Bankhead, Jack 
Benny, Jimmy Durante and Oscar 
Levant. The most interesting to the likes 
of us is that devoted to Harry Nemo, 
the Happy Monster, the Assistant King 
of Everything, composer of many beau- 
tiful ballads, and friend of jazz well 
loved by Basie, Ellington and on down. 
Says he, “All my life, even as a shortie- 
george, | had the feeling | am from 
geniusville.” Highly amusing, it is also 
worth reading to discover one of the 
original sources of jazz language. 
“Down Beat” has a new critic called 
Bob Martin. Were his views more caus- 
tic, it would be easy to imagine an 
offended musician instructing him to 
take a powder. The Importance of 
being a Drummer: at recent Clef 
sessions Benny Carter acted a3 arranger 
and conductor for Buddy Rich, Don 
Redman for Louis Bellson. Mad world, 
ain't it? Jazz, they say, is where you 
find :t. Dig the organ and jungle inter- 
lude in Woody Herman's “Men From 
Mars” (London 1222). The Martians 
evidently like it hot as well as cool. 
The Occasional Wind Players from 


London recently gave, we learn, “a 
most refreshing and delightful concert 
of chamber music at Brighton College.” 
Written applications to join a similar 
group from several of us who contri- 
bute to “Jazz Journal”, and who are 
talented in this direction, have all been 
returned, some rubber-stamped ‘Too 
Frequent” and other “Too Long.” In 
all cases our feelings were hurt, but we 
suppose we shouldn’t have insisted on 
the cup-mutes. 
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Milt Jackson’s “Vendome” (Esquire 
10.324) is a very effective piece of music, 
enjoyable if you'll refrain from asking 
what kind. But we must admit we were 
surprised to find, on taking it off the 
turntable, that John Lewis was its com- 
poser and not J. S. Bach. The piano 
and vibes lines move very pleasantly 
against one another and we find that 
the complete sound is made more 
attractive by an increase in bass and 
reduction of treble. (What masters of 
machines we are!) The same applies to 
its coupling, “Rose of the Rio Grande”. 
Here the phrasing of the opening and 
closing choruses seems unnecessarily 
stilted, but in between there is a good 
opportunity to hear what Lewis is 
capable of at the piano. Modern, of 
course, but really swinging. Milt Jack- 
son’s instrument sounds no_ happier 
than usual—likea set of jam jars along- 
side Hamp’s—but he beats bravely on 
despite this handicap. Or is this more 
tonal affectation, the correct, cool, 
academic sound for vibes ? 


Going back to Bach for a moment, or 
rather to the “Dark Ages” before him, 
we were reading about a book by 
Ernest Krenek on the subject of Johan- 
nes Ockeghem (Sheed and Ward, 7/6), a 
great composer of the 15th century. It 
is beginning to be appreciated that the 
medieval musicians wrote music of far 
greater worth than was previously 
realised, and this book treats—we 
quote from the publishers’ broadsheet 
—of “its melodic and rhythmic com- 
plexities, the use of secular songs as 
‘themes’ in sacred music, the bold use 
of dissonance, the intellectual presen- 
tation of emotion through mazes of 
counterpoint as complex as the struc- 
ture lines of Gothic vaulting, the 
mysteries of ‘singing over the book’, and 
so on.” It had everything! You know 
who ought to be interested in this, don't 
you? 
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Mister Paganini, however, is a long- 
hair who has resisted steadfastly over a 
period of seventeen years the most 
earnest exhortations to swing the music 
if he couldn’t sing it. Ella Fitzgerald has 
now made a second strong at*empt to 
move this obdurate person in a double- 
sided version of “*You'll have to Swing 
It° (Brunswick 05176). It makes a 
curious comparison with the Chick 
Webb version of 1936, but we think the 
new one much the better. For one thing, 
the Sy Oliver accompaniment is superb, 
the studio band changing tempo and 
shading as though it had played the 
arrangement fifty times. Ella, needless 
to say, floats through this tricky number 
with consummate artistry, her bop-scat 
breaks being achieved with devastating 
ease. Just try these yourself and hear 
how far out you can be! Her voice is 
something we cannot cease to marvel at. 
It is one of the natural wonders of jazz, 
like Hodges’ alto, and this is one of the 
finest recorded examples of it. Just a 
pity it couldn't have been on an LP or 
MP, without a break. 


Kenny Graham’s “Caribbean Suite” 
(Esquire 20.023) is perhaps less rich 
in aspiration than “Afro-Kadabra”, 
but it is equally successful in achieve- 
ment. The “impressions” that make up 
this suite are most agreeably varied in 
style and show clearly that Graham is 
exceptionally talented as a composer in 
this field. With closer and longer acquai- 
ntance, we find increasing enjoyment in 
his ienor playing and we think that the 
description of it on the sleeve is very 
apt: “Harmonically tonally it 


(continued on page 27) 
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KENNY GRAHAM, WHOSE 
“CARIBBEAN SUITE” 
IS A SUCCESSFUL ACHIEVEMENT 
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Every once in a while figures appear on 
the jazz scene who quickly gain and 
maintain almost universal respect from 
the various extremists. Art Tatum, 
Duke Ellington, Louis Armstrong and 
Coleman Hawkins are some of these 
acknowledged names, but so far the 
school seems to have 
lacked a musician of this stature. 

Gillespie’s showmanship and (let’s face 
it) exhibitionism brands him a clown in 
many eyes. Parker's own_ introvert 
aloofness coupled with the fanatical 
worship accorded him by all lovers of 
the new jazz have caused his work to 
be regarded with acute suspicion and 
only some grudging respect by those 
outside the pale. 

However, in recent years, a young man 
has appeared on the modern scene with 
the undeniable potential to gain respect. 
In his comparatively short life in the 
music world Gerry Mulligan has created 
a large amount of interest and an even 
greater amount of worth-while music 
purely on his own merit and ability. 

UNIQUE QUARTET 

Those of us who have kept our musical 
ears to the ground have studied Gerry’s 
bewildcringly s!ow climb up the ladder 
marked * Fame” but it is only in the 
last two years that his name has become 
known outside the usual circles. The 
reason for this new recognition was the 
formation of his unique Quartet, on 
America’s West Coast, whose recordings 
have become best sellers in this country 
as well as in the land of jazz. 

Vogue Reccris have now released 
twenty-four tracks of Gerry’s piano- 
less group on three LP’s (Volume I— 
LDE-O29 ; Volume II—LDE-030 : 
Volume I1I—LDE-0?1) the performan- 
ces being little gems of both improvised 
and arranged jazz. 

Baritone-saxist Mulligan tells vs in his 
well written album notes to Volume I 
that he considers the piano to play too 
dominating a part in a jazz group, that 
in his own Quartet he considers the 
bass to be the foundation on which the 
soloist builds his lines and around 
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which the two-piece front line may 
weave their counterpoint passages. 

If you still doubt that a jaz quartet 
can be a success without a piano, try 
any (or all) of the tracks on these LP’s. 
Never once is one conscious of some- 
thing miss'ng because Mulligan has 
hand picked his men. 

Chet Baker is the trumpet discovery of 
recent years with all the qualities needed 
to place him in line with Gillespie and 
Dav‘s. Bassists Bob Whitlock and 
Carson Smith (Whitlock on LDE-02% 
only) both possess big tones, enormous 
drive, sure fingered intonation and the 
ability to choose those notes from the 
chords which are at once different vet 
correct. Drummer Chico Hamilton 
brings fresh artistry to the drum 
brushes and provides a never flagging 
pulsating beat. 

All the arrangements and nine of the 
compositions are Gerry's. He fully 
understands the superiority of impli- 
cation over actuality and with the 
limited scope of, at best, three note 
chords, he is capable of implying the 
most fascinating depths of harmony. 
Yet never is his music unattractive to 
the non-technical listener who finds it 
easy on the ear. 

With his whistleable melodies and 
compelling swing, Mulligan has 
achieved his aim ** to produce music of 
high quality : pleasurable listenable 
musi: that wili sustain :nterest for the 
widest possible audience of discrimi- 
nating listeners.” 


CHET BAKER 


In Chet Baker he has one of the most 
poetic, most lyrical and accomplished 
soloists in jazz today. His mellow tone, 
beautifully clean articulation and mile- 
long lines are ideally suited fer the 
group where jerky phrasing would be a 
serious disadvantage. Listen to his solo 
on his own composition “ Freeway.” 
(Vol. 1) to hear his up-tempo fluidity of 
expression, then compare it with the 
extreme mood in “ My Funny Valen- 
tine” (Vol. Il) with all its soulful 
and passionate warmth against the 
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sympathetic backing, achieved in part 
by the use of a third note hummed 
by Carson Smith. 

The musical feeling and understanding 
that the group members have for each 
other is apparent in all they do. To- 
gether they are a complete, compact 
unit with each man pulling his weight 
equally and well. 

LEE KONITZ 

In Volume III altoist Lee Konitz is 
added for four of the titles and one of 
them, ** Loverman,”’ is an alto feature 
with the other two horns supplying a 
sustained harmonic backing. The add- 
ition of an extra sax does not impair the 
efficiency of the Quartet neither does it 
improve it. Konitz is a capable 
musician and fits the style of the group 
well though the slow Loverman 
throws his thin tone and inability to 
hold a sustained note into sharp relef. 

DIXIE APPROACH 

It is difficult to pick on particular 
titles from the three LP’s due to the 
consistently high standard of all the 
tracks but I would mention “ Soft 
Shoe * (Vol. 1) as one of my favourites 
both for its composition and performance 
Other highlights, apart from Gerry’s 
own melodic playing throughout, are 
the beautiful treatment of Richard 
Rodgers’ “* My Funny Valentine” and 
the well conceived and tuneful drum 
solo in ** Bark for Barksdale (both 
in Vol. If). The humorous, almost 
Dixieland approach to “Cherry” 
(Vol. ILL) is also well worth remembering 
Each side of LDE-030 closes with 
Gerry’s * end-of-the-set,” theme which 
sounds like another piece of Dixie. 

By the time this appears in print it 
is likely that Vogue will have released 
the Chet Baker LP (trumpet plus 
orthodox rhythm) and I would strongly 
urge all lovers of jazz to hear this at 
the same time that they sample the 
Mulligan music because you cannot 
afford to miss this, the freshest jazz 
sound since 1948. 
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GERALD LASCELLES 


THE KENNY BAKER QUARTET 


The Continental / Hayfoot, Strawfoot 
(Parlophone R3786) 


Melancholy Baby / Trumpet Fantasy 
(Parlophone R3798) 


Kenny Baker once again demonstrates 
his skill in modern style trumpet play- 
ing on both these sides. 

This arrangement of the old Fred 
Astaire number on the first side receives 
impeccable if somewhat flashy treatment 
from Kenny who is well supported by 
the tasteful piano playing of Stan 
Tracey. The other two members of the 
Quartet, however, do not provide a 
relaxed enough beat. The performance 
would have been so much better had 
Kenny had an American rhythm section, 
This is again evident on the attractive 
riff tune on the reverse. recorded some 
years back by Duke Ellington’s orches- 
tra. Once again Kenny demonstrates 
his skill and technique to the full and 
always sounds relaxed and musical. The 
accompaniment is more spirited on this 
side, but nevertheless not good enough 
for Kenny. Ae 

The second record is by a big band, 
with both sides featuring the Baker 
trumpet to the exclusion of all else. 
Both are from the film “*Face the Music” 
the second side being a Baker original. 
‘Melancholy Baby” is a lovely old tune, 
and Mr. Baker wrings the last drop of 
melody out of it. At this kind of semi- 
commercial jazz, Kenny has no superior. 


EARL BOSTIC and his ORCHESTRA 

The Very Thouzht of You / Memories 
(Parlophone R3782) 

It seems a pity that a musician with 

such skill as that so obviously possessed 

by Earl Bostic should consciously 
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play in such an unmusical manner. 
Earl's strong and driving style is 
sO marred by his rough and reedy 
‘One that it makes criticism rather 
difficult. 

Both sides are very commercial in the 
gallery-fetching sense. Performances 
such as these, which border on musical 
bathos, will always get a section of any 
jazz audience yelling for more; but 
the more critical and discerning enthus- 
iast will feel just a little ashamed that 
such tawdry and maudlin playing 
should posture under the name of jazz. 
The fact that both sides have good 
rhythmic accompaniments and _ that 
Earl plays with tremendous drive and 
beat are not sufficient compensations 
for such lack of taste. Pt. 


BENNY BENNETT AND HIS LATIN 
AMERICAN ORCHESTRA 


Mambo En Sax Mambo _ Boogie 
(Vogue V2197) 

Recorded in Paris, these sides are fine 
examples of what an exciting sound 
Latin American music can have when 
expertly played. 

“Mambo En Sax” has some extra- 
ordinary saxophone playing but as with 
all this type of music it is really the 
rhythm that counts. Sf. 
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PETER TANNER 


THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


REVIEWED 
BY 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 


At a Perfume Counter / Me and my 
Shadow. 
(Vogue V2171) 

Assisted by Paul Desmond on alto ; 
Bull Ruther, bass and Herb Barman on 
drums, Dave Brubeck treats us to a 
charming composition of his own, and 
a good swinging version of Al Jolson’s 
“Me And My Shadow”. 

Brubeck’s piano both sides is 
excellent. The ‘Perfume Counter” is 
somewhat in the ‘cool’, but the reverse 
comes out of the shadow and kicks 
along. finely. How nice it is to hear 
an alto again, after the long reign of 
tenors. Desmond’s tone is a little hard 
at times, but he plays with swing and 
fits perfectly with Brubeck. S.T. 


EDDIE CHAMBLEE and his BLUES 
and RHYTHM BAND. 


Back Street / Cradle Rock. 
(Esquire 10-340) 


SONNY THOMPSON and his BLUES 
and RHYTHM BAND. 
The Fish / Screamin’ Boogie 
(Esquire 10-339) 

Both these records were made five or so 
years ago for the Miracle record comp- 
any and have been lumped together 
because both contain more or less the 
same personnel and both come under 
the rather misleading heading of Rhy- 
thm and Blues. 

The only possible interest is the pre- 
sence of pianist Sonny Thompson on all 
four sides, but this is not nearly enough 
to offset the horrible tone of Eddie 
Chamblee’s tenor on the first coupling. 
For sheer musical vulgarity both of 
these performances would be hard to 
beat. Both the tunes and the playing is 
banal in the extreme and in the worst 
possible musical taste. 

The second coupling is little better but 
even Sonny Thompson, who is a 
musician who should know better, 
reverts to some pretty corny tricks on 
the second side. Indeed, at times he 
appears to be playing the piano with 
his elbows ! Crude, self-conscious jazz 
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of the Earl Bostic school. Did I say 
jazz back there? Any resemblance 
to what I hope You and I term jazz is 


purely coincidental on these. A 
JOHNNY DANKWORTH AND 
ORCHESTRA 


Younger Every Day / ’S' Wonderful 
(Parlophone R3788) 

Two modern bits of swing music from 
the new Dankworth band. Side one is 
an original by Dankworth, and features 
solos from Bill Le Sage (vibes), Rex 
Morris (tenor), Eddie Blair (trumpet), 
and Eddie Harvey (trombone). The 
tune is not very strong melodically, but 
the soloists make the most of the mater- 
ial at hand. The reverse is a feature for 
that renegade from Dixie, Keith Chris- 
tie. His technique is beyond question, 
and his ideas extremely clever, but I 
have heard him play with far greater 
swing. 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 
**Sloppy Joe / Dragnet”’ 
(Decca F10176) 


**Seven Eleven / Lullaby of Birdland’’ 
(Decca F10200) 

“Sloppy Joe” belies its title and epito- 
mises to me the perfection and precision 
which Ted Heath always plays into his 
performances, whether it be in solo or 
ensemble passages. Shearing’s “Lullaby 
of Birdland” has all these features, and 
uses to best advantage the dynamic 
possibilities of a band of this type. 
My first choice goes to “Dragnet”. with 
a strong recommendation to listen hard 
to ‘Seven eleven”, which has an 
appropriately strong bop flavour. Ina 
word, the Heath standard is once again 
more than adequately maintained. G.L. 


THEY ALL COME TO THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 
All the latest Jazz releases 
All the Rarest Records 
All the Jazz Books and 
Magazines 
and All the Intelligent Record 
Collectors 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 
(Record Dept.) 
52 Charing Cross Road, London, 
WG. 
MEMBERS J.R.R.A. 
TELEPHONE : TEMPLE BAR 2315 


The Greatest Jazz Centre in the 
World ! 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON BAND 


Aintcha Got Music / Martiniquen Song 
(Parlophone R3787) 

James P. Johnson’s charming little 
melody on the first side suits Humph’s 
band very well and the result is a neatly 
played and relaxed performance. Indeed 
this is a record that I think you'll want 
to keep spinning for a long time. It 
belongs in no special category but is 
simply just good jazz and sounds as 
though everyone was enjoying himself. 
Both Humph himself and Bruce Turner 
contribute excellent solo work while 
the rhythm section, if not inspired, at 
least lay down quite a relaxed beat. 

The song from Martinique on_ the 
reverse was arranged by Humph and is 
played in Calypso style at the start and 
then goes into stomping tempo with 
some fine teamwork between Humph and 
Wally Fawkes. Though perhaps less 
interesting than some of Humph’s past 
work along these lines, it is nevertheless 
a delightful and musical performance. 
This band continues to be a credit to 
British jazz and to compare favourably 
with anything similar in America at the 


moment. 

BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S BOB- 
CATS. 

Mahogany Hall Stomp / Basin Street 
Blues 


(Esquire 10-337) 


Two colourless and boring performanc- 
es of well known standards played with 
little or no originality and which suffer 
from a plodding rhythm section, which 
is not helped by bad recording. 

This local band can play quite well, 
but why in heaven’s name don’t bands 
like this one try to do something original 
or at least not try to play tunes like 
“Mahogany Hall Stomp” which only 
suffer dismally by comparison. 

The boys play in tune all right, but 
it’s allso dreary, and both performances 
lack that essential spark to make it jazz, 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Fat Frances / Pep. 
(HMV BI10619) 


Two of Jelly Roll Morton’s unique 
piano solos recorded in July 1929. 

This is genuine sporting house music 
played with a gay abandon and plenty 
of swing. Jelly got a sound from a piano 
that no one has since obtained—al- 
though it has not been for want of 
trying. If you like him and his style of 
piano music, you like him a lot, but 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
YOU LIKE HIM OR YOU DON’T 


if you don’t like him (and there are 
numbers of people with two good ears 
who think him corny), then you pro- 
bably never will. 

I think the dissenters are missing some- 
thing, and if they don‘t agree, then I can 
only suggest they buy this record and 
play it each morning for a week before 
breakfast. S.T. 


RAYMOND SCOTT and his Orchestra 
‘Naked City / Shadow Dance’’. 
(London L1229) 

A decade ago Raymond Scott was 
considered a sort of long-haired Kenton 
of jazz, but I do not think that today his 
music contributes anything towards 
jazz, but rather tends to bridge the gap 
between film background music and the 
over-orchestrated type of popular music 
which seems to be dear to the hearts of 
the public. “Shadow Dance” is the 
more rhythmic of the two titles, but 
neither can be recommended to the 
purists among my readers. G.L. 


JOHNNY SMITH QUINTET with 
STAN GETZ 
Moonlight in Vermont / Tabu 
(Vogue V2137) 

Johnny plays guitar in a way which 
will appeal to all but the purile purist. 
His classical approach and _ technical 
eficiency (particularly in his chordal 
work) stamp him as an artist of the very 

highest quality. 

His ballad treatment of the first side 
is one of the loveliest things I’ve heard, 
with Getz’ tenor easing in to provide a 
second voice. Sanford Gold (piano), 
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Eddie Safranski and Don Lamond 
complete the group. 

The Ernest Lecunoa tune is taken 
fairly fast with the tenor doubling the 
guitar line so well it could easily be the 
guitars. Johnny again plays superbly 
aided by the hand-picked rhythm section 
Both these examples of modern ““Cham- 
‘ber jazz” were recorded March IIth, 
1952. A.M. 

TAB SMITH 
Ace High / Dee Jay Special 


(Vogue V2172) 


Subtitled “his fabulous alto and orches- 
tra’, these sides show Tab Smith in a 
better light than his previous record 
issued here recently. 

Both tunes are original compositions 
by Smith, and come I suppose in the 
R & B category. Both are virtually 
alto solos with accompaniment by a 
little band who kick along in fine style 
behind the jumping, very forceful 
playing of the leader. 


There is nothing delicate or thoughtful 
here, but for those who like their music 
hot and hurried, this is the stuff for 
them. 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS QUARTET 
Azure te / Twilight. 
(Vogue V2167) 


Two delightful piano pieces in Mary 
Lou’s best modern manner. There is not 
much swing here, but there is much 
pretty music—Frank Deniz’s “Twi- 
light” being an exceptionally fine tune. 
The rhythm, composed of Tony Scott, 
bongoes ; Tony Kinsey, drums and 
Lennie Bush, bass has been nicely 
recorded. They give Mary such sym- 
pathic backing that it would appear 
some thought had gone into this record- 
ing. 

icy gets sucha lovely sound out of a 
piano that it seems a shame to cavil, 
but I do wish she’d record one of her 
fine ‘swingers’ for a change. Sar. 


DEL WOOD. 


Ricky-Tic Piano / Moonlight Cocktail 
(London L1230) 


Margie / Listen to the Mocking Bird 
(Brunswick 05229) 


Del Wood is a facile performer at the 
keyboard, but the first coupling gives 
her little opportunity to display her 
technique. On both she is playing very 
much tongue-in-cheek in consciously 
corny ragtime style. The first side even 
has vocal choruses by Don Estes, and 
both have orchestral accompaniment. 

The Brunswick coupling is very much 
better and Del swings ‘*Margie” in fine 
style and does much the same by the old 
traditional tune on the reverse. Though 
neither side is much removed from Joe 
“Fingers” Carr, Del has a persuasive 
technique and a good left hand drive. 
On the commercial side but good of its 
kind. PT. 
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COUNT BASIE & HIS ORCHESTRA 
(Brunswick LATS8028) 

Of the host of great jazz artists who 
have recorded for Decca’s allied com- 
panies, none is more deserving of a 
‘re-issue’ feature than Count Basie. 
Most, if not all, the tunes selected for 
this record have been unavailable since 
the war, and they represent a cross- 
section of the Count’s recording activi- 
ties during the 1937-1939 period. The 
very fact that the treatments and 
arrangements have not dated in fifteen 
years must be pleasing to the artists 
concerned, and serves as ample evidence 
that his conception of jazz at that time 
was far ahead of contemporary ideas. 
Much couid be written about Bill 
Basie’s distinctive style of piano, from 
his early appearance with Benny Moten 
to the time when he took New York by 
storm, but space does not permit me to 
elaborate on his life in these columns. 
From the very first bar, every tune on 
this record swings, and the solo and 
ensemble passages are balanced out in 
perfect taste. The Basie piano is heard 
to good advantage on **Panassie stomp” 
“One o'clock jump”, and “Honey- 


suckle”. James Rushing’s classic “Blues 
in the dark” never palls, and he is 
supported by a magnificent rhythm 
section, with Basie, Walter Page, 

Freddy Green, and Joe Jones. Benny 
Morton and Dickie Wells are both well 
featured on these sides, as are Hershal 
Evans and Lester Young. My favour- 
ites are “Evil Blues” and “Swinging the 
blues”. I can recommend this record as 
being thoroughly good value. 

Tunes are:—*One o'clock jump: Do 
you wanna jump children? : Blue and 
sentimental: Swinging at the Daisy 
Chain : Evil Blues : John’s idea & 
Panassie stomp : Swinging the blues : 
Blues in the dark : Texas shuffle : Jive 
at five : Honeysuckle Rose ”. GAL. 


DUKE ELLINGTON CORONETS 


(Vogue LDE-035) 
Three of the eight tracks here are 
available at 78 but don’t let that deter 
you from getting this fine collection of 
small group jazz from the 1951 Bellson- 
driven band. 

The new tracks include “Swamp 
Drum”, “Britt and Butter Blues’ and 
“Sultry Serenade”, all with the unusual 
line-up of three trombones (Woodman, 
Tizol, Jackson), Willie Smith (alto) and 
rhythm. 

Willie plays biting alto and the trom- 
bones, either solo or in section, play 
magnificently. Bellson lays down a 
driving bolero rhythm in ‘Swamp 
Drum”. The ‘Serenade’ used to be 
Tyree Glenn’s feature with Duke’s °47 
band. 
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“Alternate” and “Jumping With Sym- 
phony Sid” are also new to us and 
both present the rarely heard solo voice 
of Jimmy Hamilton’s tenor sax. “Alter- 
nate” consists of alternating blues 
choruses by Jimmy and Willie Smith 
with some well executed modulations 
between the last few choruses. 

The Lester Young tune is given new, 
unhackneyed treatment with excellent 
Ellington piano and more fine Hamilton 
and Smith sax work. 

Previously issued is the amazing “Cat 
Walk” which features the muted Ander- 
son trumpet throughout but no one 
twists the Cat's tail and there are no 
squzals. His powerful Cootie-like 
playing will surprise you. 

The exotic and typically Tizol com- 
position “Moonlight Fiesta” plus the 
fast, rocking Paul Gonsalvez tenor solo 
“The Happening” complete this well- 
balanced menu of Ellingtonia. 

A.M. 


LIONEL HAMPTON’S PARIS ALL 
STARS. 
Blue Panassie / Free Press Oui. 
(Vogue LDE043). 


This LP recorded in Paris is a strange 
mixture Each side is devoted to a series 
of solos, and runs without a break—at 
first hearing | thought it was never 
going to end. 

There is some good music to be heard, 
particularly from the two trombones 
(Al Hayse and James Clevelend) the two 
tenors (Clifford Scott and Alex Com- 
belle) and not forgetting of course the 
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PEGGY LEE 
‘BLACK COFFEE’ 


SINGS 


great Hampton himscif. 

The inclusion of Mezz Mezzrow is | 
presume strictly under the Old Pal’s 
Act, for the session was supervised by 
Hugues Panassie. Mezz plays some 
pretty blues, but is completely out of 
place in this company. S.T. 


PEGGY LEE. 
Black Coffee 
(Brunswick LA8629) 

| hate having to write about crooners, 
and for a long time I used to think that 

Peggy was just one of those. Her early 
efforts with Benny Goodman and 
various Capitol house bands did little 
to dispel my impressions, best sellers 
though her records may have proved to 
be. But suddenly a change came, and the 
records she made began to mean some- 
thing, to sound out of the ordinary, and 
I found a mounting pile of them in my 
shelves. Now she ranks with Kay Starr 
as one of the best singers of ‘point 
songs’, which seems to be the modern 
form of torch song. In listening to this, 
her first long-player to be released in 
England, | was struck by the great 
warmth of Miss Lee’s voice, and equally 
by the remarkable way in which she can 
‘put a song over’ without dwelling on 
the more obvious angles it may contain. 
My favourite from this selection is the 
title piece, “Black Coffee’, with ‘Easy 
Living” and woman alone” running 
it close. 

The accompaniment, so often the 
undoing of otherwise stylish and excell- 
ent singers, is above reproach, consist- 
ing of Cootie Chesterfield (Tpt.), 
Jimmy Rowles (Pno.), Max Wayne (Bs), 
and Ed. Shaughnessy (Ds), all of whom 
contribute materially to the excellence 
of the record. To sum up, I would say 
that this is not everyone's cup of.... 
you know what, but well worth a try 
for its modern stvle and good taste. 


Tunes are: “Black coffee : I’ve got you 
under my skin : Easy living : My heart 
belongs to Daddy and A woman alone 
with the blues: I didn’t know what time 
it was : When the world was young : 
Love me or leave me ”’. 

GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS RAG- 
TIME BAND 
FREDDIE KOHLMAN AND HIS 
BAND 
New Orleans Jazz Concert. 
(Brunswick LA8627) 

These sides were recorded in the his- 
toric Artisan Hall in New Orleans on 
December 14th 1952, and represent (so 
the cover says) true turn-of-the-century 
ragtime music and New Orleans music 
in its current form. 

The current form part is performed by 
the Kohlman Band, and if this is the 
kind of stuff they trot out each night, | 
am mightily sorry for the poor residents 


GEO LEWIS AND HIS RAGTIME 


BAND 


of the old Crescent City. Its brash, its 
vulgar and its noisy—in short its rank 
bad jazz. Cousin Joe, the blues singer, 
has a track to himself on this side, but 
I need say no more when | tell you the 
name of the song they gave him to sing, 
“1 Saw Mommy Kissin’ Santa Claus”. 
Ouch ! 

The reverse contains three numbers by 
a band led by George Lewis, “At A 
Georgia Camp Meeting” “Chimes 
Blues” and ‘Burgundy Street Blues”. 
This is much better music, and a cer- 
tain buy for those who worship at the 
mouldie fygge shrine. The band is 
practically the same as the old Bunk 
Johnson group, with the addition of an 
interesting trumpet player by the name 


of Percy G. Humphrey. Sof. 
JIMMY LUNCEFORD AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 


Impromptu—-—By the River Saint Marie 

Stratosphere — Annie Laurie — Swanee 

River— Yard Dog Mazurka—Hell’s Bells 

—Hi Spook—Marzie—Pigeon Walk— 

My Blue Heaven—Siesta At The Fiesta. 
(Brunswick LAT8027) 

Here is a fine LP of one of the greatest 


swing bands that ever existed. The 
music is heavily, but never over 
orchestrated, but is played with such an 
extraordinary freedom as to be almost 
miraculous. 

The arrangements were mostly by Sy 
Oliver. They portray a fine sense of 
humour and also allow plenty of scope 
for the soloist. The band were schooled 
by Lunceford to really blow and the 
wonder is just how the reeds managed 
not to be drowned by the free blowing 
brass. It is probable that Willie Smith 
had something to do with it, but the 
whole section play as no other sax team 
have before or since. 

You will find every tune here is built 
up on the intense drive of the rhythm 
section, who are quite superb. It was 
a band to dance to; but it is also a 
fine band to listen to. S.T 

JOHNNY MERCER. 
Capitol presents ... . 
(Capitol _LC6633) 

Here is a really delightful selection of 
standard jazz numbers sung by Johnny 
Mercer with various studio orchestra 
accompaniments, all of them on the hot 
side. 

Johnny was, of course, associated in an 
executive position with Capitol since 
this company’s inauguration in the 
early forties, and he has made a large 
number of recordings during this time, 
most of which have never appeared over 
here. 

In this well chosen selection the highly 
original voice of Mister Mercer is heard 
at his best as he sings such well known 
tunes as “Memphis Blues’, “St. Louis 
Blues” and ‘“‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band’ 


JOE THOMAS SINGS 
WITH THE LUNCEFORD BAND 


[| 
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Also included in this LP is the Mercer 
version of Hoagy Carmichael’s delight- 
fully nostalgic “Memphis In June”. 

Those of you who like Johnny’s warm 
and tuneful but essentially rhythmic 
style of singing will certainly want to 
have this LP. With musicians such 
as Ben Pollack, Billy May and Paul 
Weston in charge of the accompani- 
ments, plus the presence of Jo Stafford 


on “Memphis Blues”, the quality of 


these selections is guaranteed. gy if 


BOBBY SHERWOOD. 


“Classics in Jazz” 
(Capitol LC6632) 

Continuing their “Classics in Jazz” 
series, Capitol now present eight re- 
cordings by Bobby Sherwood with 
various pickup groups recorded between 
1942 and 1947. The selections include 
such well known Sherwood recordings 
as “Sherwood’s Forest’, “The Elk’s 
Parade” and “Poor Little Rich Girl” 
as well as a number of unissued arrange- 
ments. 

Bobby is a good arranger as well as 
musician and on this LP there is plenty 
of opportunity to hear him in contrast- 
ing moods playing trumpet and guitar. 
Though some of the selections sound a 
little dated and fall between being good 
swing and good progressive, there is 
plenty of interest here, especially in the 
band’s swinging version of “Cotton 
Tail,” and the relaxed ‘Walkin’ and 
Talkin” ~ both with really excellent 
trumpet work from Bobby. Also of 
interest is Bobby's delicately phrased 
unamplified guitar solo on 
At The Semloh”’. 

Capitol is to be congratulated on 


the intelligent sleeve notes which give 
biographical, personnel and recording 
data in full. 


BUDDY COLE Piano Solos 
Keys to Romance 


(Capitol LC6628) 
This rather pretentious record brands 
Buddy Cole as a classically trained 
pianist who only reluctantly throws 
aside the habit of ‘playing the dotted 
crotchet as it is written’, with the result 
that most of the tunes sound slightly 
stilted and unrelaxed. Early records by 
Andre Previn, who benefited by such 
classical upbringing, suffer from the 
same fault, and produce the same sound 
effects. The advantage of more ambit- 
ious harmony and cohesive arrange- 
ments provides the listener with a record 
whose approach is to the borders of light 
music, not jazz. Tunes are ‘Orchids in 
the Moonlight”, “Cheek to Cheek’, 
‘Moon was Yellow’, ‘S’posin’ and 
‘Its easy to remember’ ; ‘This is 
romance’, ‘I’ve got the world on a 
string’, “Sophisticated Lady’. G.L. 


JERRY GRAY & HIS ORCHESTRA 
In the mood. 
(Brunswick LA8623) 


To have to review a record by Glenn 
Miller’s chief arranger and right hand 
man — the month following one by 
Miller himself is both an unusual and an 
awkward situation. Comparisons under 
such circumstances are odious, and I 
propose not to draw them, lest I offend 
the admirers of either group. The music 
heard on this record is beautifully 
played, excellently recorded, and sen- 
sibly chosen: the scoring succeeds in 
preserving some rather worn-out tunes 


oN 


for another decade, and shows that 
Jerry Gray has set a standard which he 
has no intention of lowering i in the face 
of substantial opposition in his home 
territory. “String of pearls” is by far 
the best, with the delicate ‘‘Minuet in 
G” (borrowed from Paderewski) run- 
ning it a close second. The two Cole 
Porter offerings, * “Night and day” and 
“What is this thing”, both suffer from 
the absence of a vocal line, but ‘‘Danc- 
ing in the dark” lacks, inexplicably, the 
necessary rhythm support to make it 
danceable. GL. 


Popular 
Vocal 
Dance 


RAY ANTHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Piccadilly Circus/Sound Off. Capitol 
(CL14036.) 

Both sides of this new Anthony 
coupling are rather different from his 
usual offerings, and more in the light 
orchestral category. The first side is an 
effective musical picture of the hurry 
and bustle of Piccadilly Circus and the 
French horns are used with magnificent 
results. The reverse is a new version of 
the popular marching song which is 
very cleverly arranged with both swing 
and light orchestral motifs dovetailing 
in with the basic march rhythm. A 
successful and just that bit different 
instrumental coupling from one of 
America’s leading semi-commercial 


JAZZ ON 


REC 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB RECORD SHOP 


OFFER YOU A PREMIER MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
WE NUMBER THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS, WHY NOT JOIN THEM ? 
SEND 3d. IN STAMPS FOR A REGULAR SUPPLY OF OUR MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE. 


82, High Street, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8 


Telephone : PRImrose 6725 
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RONNIE MEEDS TOASTS 
THE WEATHER IN PARIS 


another “ Limelight.” Vocals by the 
Peter Knight Singers. RONNIE 
MEEDE. “What is The Weather 
Like in Paris/Don’t Take Your Love 
From Me” (Melodisc 1262). First 


dance bands. THE FOUR ACES. 
Laughing On The Outside/I’ve Been 
Waiting a Lifetime. (Brunswick 05230). 
Led by Al Alberts, the popular Four 
Aces harmonise to effect. The first 


uu 


side is a jumpy tune, which should 
catch on. The reverse should be 
listened to with a handkerchief at the 
ready. EDDIE CALVERT. “Montpar- 
nasse/Tenderly * (Columbia DB3409). 
Eddie Calvert the man with the golden 
trumpet wrings every drop of sentiment 
possible from these two melodies. 
“ Tenderly * should be a big seller, 
whilst the delightful French tune on the 
reverse could have no better treatment 
than this, BING AND GARY 
CROSBY. Down By The Riverside 
What a Little Moonlight Can Do” 


TRA. “ Oh! My Papa/Theme. (HMV 
BD1307). Both sides are given good, 
rhythmic palais treatment, with plenty of 
solo alto from the leader. **Theme” from 


side is the popular tune from the 
extremely funny film ‘“M. Hulot’s 
Holiday ” now running at the Curzon 
Cinema. Ronnie Meede (the crooner 
without a sob) does a good straight- 
forward singing job in French and 
English to an excellent accompaniment 
by the Woolf Phillips’ Orchestra. 
DOLORES VENTURA. “ Chopsticks 
Boogie/The Robin’s Return.” (Decca 
F10229) The girls seem to have made a 
corner in this jangle piano style, and 
here is yet another of them. She is no 
better, or no worse than her sisters in 


(Brunswick 05224). With excellent the film ‘* Front Page Story” is a crime—the tunes are bright and the 


accompaniment by John Scott Trotter, lovely melody and might become public will love them. 

the Crosbys, Father and Son, sing their J 

happy way through two good tunes. 
Bing is still out on his own, and it looks SUV 
as if young Gary is going to be a worthy THIS IS 


successor to the old Groaner. THE 
DUCHESS. “John Pee! Rag/ Home- 
iown Shout’ (Decca F10231). John 
Peel” is a good old pseudo-ragtime- 
potboiler with accompanying tantivys 
thrown in for good measure. The 
reverse is much brighter. It is a good 
tune by Mel Powell,and Peggy Cochrane 
gives it a good swingy workout. 
ERIC JUPP & ORCHESTRA. * Oop 
Dee Ooh/Footsteps In The Fog (Colum- 
bia DB3405). First side, subtitled 
“Lazy Mambo is well arranged and 
is given bright treatment complete with 
title chants from the band. ‘F in 
The F *, swings not a little and contains 
some good trumpet playing. This is a 
good band for this type of material. 
KEN MACKINTOSH & ORCHES- 


THE SWING SHOP 
SUPER SEVEN STAR SERVICE 


1... A stock of British, American and Foreign Jazz Records of all 
kinds, unexcelled in this country. 
. Jazz Books and Magazines. 
. Studio quality transcriptions 
. . All Musicians’ Requirements 
. High Grade Electronic Equipment including specially built 
Amplifiers. 
. . Gramophones and Accessories 
... And, of course ‘‘The Mag-List’’ (Annual sub. 6/-) No 5 ready 
soon) 


SENT ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


All enquiries to : DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP, MITCHAM LANE, LONDON, S.W.16. 
J.R.R.A., OF COURSE. 
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| Lyttelton 


@ “Jazz for Dancing” 


To the Circulation Manager, Jazz Journal, Ltd., 
28 Ladbroke Square, London, W.11. 


Every Monday, Wednesday Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal ; 

and Saturday at 100 Oxford I require.............. copy/ies each month. 

Street, London, W.1. 
m 


@ ‘Jazz for listening” 
Regular concerts in London 
and the Provinces. Address : 

Sent to members every month If preferred through a newsagent please state name and 
with all news and views of sihien 
the Show and the Club. | 

Particulars from 84 Newman St.,.W.1 


(BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE). 
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SOME OF THOSE WHO HELPED MAKE 

THE FILM. (STANDING L TO R) BEN 

POLLACK, GENE KRUPA, LOUIS ARMSTRONG, 
JAMES STEWART, JOE YUKL, MARTY NAPOLEON, 
(FRONT) TRUMMY YOUNG, COZY COLE, BARNEY 
BIGARD, ARVELL SHAW. 


Of all the musical films with a jazz 
flavour none has had more sympathic 
treatment than the story of the late 
Glenn Miller. 


James Stewart has been admirably 
cast in the name part. He exhibits a — 
pleasing warm personality and obvious- 
ly took a great deal of trouble to learn 
from his coach, Joe Yukl, the methods 
and mannerisms of a trombonist. 


June Allyson, as Glenn Miller's wife 
looks as pretty as a pretty picture, and 
grabs all the acting chances the script 
allows her. Her reaction to jazz music 
on being swept from the country direct 
to Connie’s Inn, via a hurried wedding 
ceremony is fine comedy. “Who is 
that ? * she mimes to her husband as 
he sits open mouthed in admiration of 
the music coming from the small Stage. 
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GLENN 


MILLER 
FILM 


LOUIS BLOWS UP A 
STORM ON 
“BASIN STREET 
BLUES”’. 


JAMES 


STEWART 
JOINS 
LOUIS. 


AND: 


TRUMMY YOUNG 


FOR THE JAM 


SESSION 


® 
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In horror at her ignorance, Stewart 
mouths the great man’s name, “Louis 
Armstrong ! 

All jazz lovers will wish this particular 
scene were much, much longer. Louis 


GENE KRUPA 


SV2194 Indecidida 
Chico’s Mambo 
SV2195 Caravana 
Gin & Seven 


LDS046 


TITO RIVERA AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


PUPI CAMPO & HIS ORCHESTRA 
RHUMBAS AND MAMBOS' RECORDED IN CUBA 


mugs his way through “Basin Stree 
Blues”, admirably backed by Trummy 
Young, Barney Bigard, Marty Napo- 
leon, Arville Shaw and Cozy Cole, and 
the scene finishes with a good old 


COLE 


DRUM DUET 


FIRST RELEASE OF THE NEW LATIN AMERICAN LABEL 


SEECO” 


MACHITO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
SV2196 Adivinanza 


BENNY BENNET AND HIS LATIN AMERICAN 


ORCHESTRA 
V2197 Mamboogie 
Sax Mambo 
LONG PLAYING 


V2065 


PEREZ PRADO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
MAMBOS RECORDED IN CUBA 


BEN POLLACK 
VETERAN DRUMMER 


fashioned jam session. 

The film contains much music in the 
Miller manner, and also features a good 
small band led by veteran drummer Ben 
Pollack—there are in fact quite a spate 
of drummers to be seen, and heard, for 
also featured are Cozy Cole and Gene 
Krupa. 

The film is strongly recommended to 
all admirers of the Glenn Miller sound, 
but can be seen with pleasure by prac- 
tically anyone. 


Que Bonito Pureta Rico 


Cubopcity 
Parts | & 2 


LDS047 


BENNY BENNET AND HIS LATIN AMERICAN ORCHESTRA 
LDE024 


VOGUE-SEECO-GOOD TIME JAZZ (Division of Vogue Records Ltd.) 
IMPORTANT—CHANGE OF ADDRESS FROM Ist FEBRUARY 1954. 


Fulham Road. London. 8.W.3 
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RAGTIME PIANO ROLL 
JAMES SCOTT 
Grace and beauty; Ragtime oriole; Charleston: 
TOM TURPIN 
St. Louis rag; 
JOSEPH LAMB 
American beauty rag: 


t 
Miss Annabelle L 


a 
Manh 
Keep smiljgg.2 
SCOTT JOPLIN 
Scott Joplin’s new rag: Original rags: ; 
Fig leaf rag; The entertainer e 


AL 3515 


These records will 


€ 
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THE FOLLOWING RECORDS WER 


KING OLIVER PLAYS THE 5LUES JOHN 
with mA COX 
Fogyism: Western Union blues: 
Bone orchard blues: ‘Tree top tall papa: 
with SARA MARTIN 


Death sting me blues: Mistreatin’ man blues: 


withStnx, 
Kitchen man: 


Nineteenthggtree 
h 
with &- 
Mean, tight mama 
AL 3510 
° 
COLLECTORS’ ITEMS, Volume I 


with JIMMY B 
RICHARD M. JONES” JAZZ WIZARDS 
Hot and ready: It’s a low-down thing: 
PARHAM-PICKETT APOLLO SYNCOPATORS 
Mojo strut: Alexander, where’s that band: 
rINY PARHAM AND HIS FORTY-FIVE 
A little bit closer; Jim Jackson’s Kansas City blues: 
CLARENCE WILLIAMS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Jingles; Shake ‘em up 


AL 3514 
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= IDA COX SINGS THE BLUES 

eae ERS with TOMMY LADNIER (cornet) and JESSE CRUMP (organ) 
a. yes of blue: Coffin blues; Rambling blues; 
an ti re comes Charley; with LOVIE AUSTIN’S BLUES SERENADERS 
er wile; Mean papa, turn your key; Ida Cox’s Lawdy Lawdy blues; 
buble » Sweet man IDA COX AND HER FIVE BLUE SPELLS 

Worn down daddy; You stole my man; 

with unknown cornet, clarinet, saxophone and piano 


> Misery blues; Blue Kentucky blues 


AL 3517 


‘available in February 


;2SUED IN THE SECOND RELEASE 


DDS, Volume 2 JAMES P. JOHNSON-Early Harlem Piano 


(piano) Charleston; I’ve got my habits on: 
OV love: Harlem strut; Vampin’ Liza Jane; 
Harlem choc’late babies on parade; Make me a pallet on the floor; a 
Loveless love; It takes love to cure the heart’s disease &3 
FFINS AL 3511 


ES AGAMUFFINS 


Ad@p's apple; The Fabulous Trombone of IKE RODGERS 
se with EDITH JOHNSON (vocal) and ROOSEVELT SYKES (piano) 
Good chib blues; 
‘BABY’ JAY (cornet) added; Nickel’s worth of liver; 
with HENRY BROWN (piano) 

Screenin’ the blues; It hurts so good; 21st Street stomp; 
with ALICE MOORE (vocal), and HENRY BROWN (piano) 
My man blues; Prison blues; 
with MARY JOHNSON (vocal) and unknown pianist 
Barrel house flat i 

AL 3512 
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JAZZ YESTERDAY. 


Not literally yesterday, of course, 
because the N.J.F’s. “Jazz today’ con- 
cert at the Festival Hall, was held last 
December. Nevertheless, we liked it, 
and as we haven't had a chance to 
mention it yet—here goes. 

The programme was shared by one of 
the ‘Jazz Today’ units and the Johnny 
Dankworth orchestra—the unit playing 
during the first half. The Festival Hall 
was nearly full and the concert started 
near the advertised time with ‘Cotton- 
tail’ from the full ‘Jazz Today’ unit, 
consisting of Dill Jones, Bruce Turner, 
Don Rendell, Victor Feldman, Bobby 
Mickleburgh, Cy Ellis, Jack Fallon and 
Tommy Jones. As was to be expected 
from an opener; it showed signs of 
nervousness. The other numbers by 
the full group—At Sundown’ and 
‘Seven Eleven’ were much better, 
although the ensemble work was messy. 
This probably arose from the fact that 
the group was a new one and the music- 
ians had had little chance to play 
together. Far better results were ob- 
tained when it was used as a showcase 


DILL JONES FEATURED 
HIS TRIO 


HamRoll Harerson 
Pig Trotters | 7 
<—_IT_ ~~» 


for the soloists and small groups. 

The Dill Jones trio featured, in turn, 
Dill himself on ‘Sweet Georgia Brown’, 
Victor Feldman on ‘Milt Meets Sid’ and 
Cy Ellis on ‘Nearness of You’. Dill 
and Victor were outstanding and it 
would be unfair to criticise Cy Ellis for 
being below their standard. After all, 
this was his first outing after being 
locked away in the Sid Phillips band for 
years, which would take the edge off 
anybody's playing. 

The other group, the Bruce Turner 
Quintet was marred by an off day from 
Bruce. It was heartbreaking to see a 
good musician ambling around the 
stage like a sad Lester Young, and 
producing tired little solos which were 
mainly inaudible. Don Rendell was 
in fine form, and his duet with Bruce 
Turner on ‘White Christmas’ would 
have been the high spot of the show if it 
hadn’t turned into a solo from Don. 
It seems only fair to add that Dill 
Jones said afterwards that he thought 
Bruce was wonderful—but then he was 
nearer than we were and _ probably 
heard what was played. 

Tommy Jones, the drummer, had to 
rush away to the South of France before 
the last number (Yes, it sounds silly, but 
it’s true) and his place was taken by 
Tony Kinsey, for that second line 
rabble rouser—*Seven Eleven’, Nat- 
urally the crowd loved it, especially 
that “Go, Go, Go !° drum solo. 

The second half of the concert was 
devoted entirely to the Dankworth 
orchestra and the various groups within 
the bands within the units within the 
orchestra. The method of introduction 
to the band would have done credit to a 
world heavyweight title fight. First the 
rhythm section came on in well tailored 
brown jackets ; next came the trom- 
bones attired in dark green, next the 
trumpets in red jackets and then the 
saxes in bright green jackets. The climax 
to this heady feast of colour was the 
appearance of Johnny Dankworth him- 
self in an all white outfit. Unfortunately 
he spoilt the whole thing by wearing 
black shoes, but we won’t criticise the 


BY BRIAN NICHOLLS 


with additional jottings 
from 


JACK HIGGINS 
and 
TONY HALL 


whole grandiose conception for the sake 
of a detail. 

Of the music, we can only say that 
someone should have given Johnny a 
big band to play with a long while ago. 
A great deal of the programme consist- 
ed of small group numbers, but we 
could hardly expect a large enough 
library to fill a whole concert from a 
band as young as this. Some of the 
numbers, such as ‘Dry Land’, with a 
vocal from Frank Holder, gave a hint of 
the terrific commercial potentialities of 
the band, and we particularly liked 
‘Four of a kind’ which featured the 
trombone section and developed into a 
carving session between Maurice Pratt 
and Keith Christie. 

As Johnny Dankworth himself said, 
with apologies to other promoters and 
other halls, it was good to hear the band 
where it could be heard and not dis- 
torted. The National Jazz Federation 
is to be congratulated, not only for 
presenting the Dankworth orchestra, 
but for the concert as a whole, which 
was definitely a major jazz occasion. 

THE NEW ’51 

One of the results of the war going on 
between the modern Jazz Clubs in the 
West End is that Studio °S!, which 
looked good for an indefinite life as 
London’s leading club, recently found 
itself alarmingly short of paying custom 
ers. The Flamingo-Felding group of 
Clubs and the Bandbox have been 
presenting bigger and costlier attract- 
ions in an effort to capture the Sunday 
jazz clientele, and in the process have 
cornered the majority of the musicians. 
In the long run it pays to have jazz ina 
Jazz Club, and the °51 looked like having 
to do it without musicians. 

In an effort to recapture its position, 
the “SI has undergone a_ thorough 
redecoration (an expensive one, too), 
and recently staged a grand reopening 
with the usual celebrities and the re- 
opening symbolised by an actual cut- 
ting of a piece of rug. We didn’t go to 
the affair itself, but put in an appear- 
ance on the week previous, to take a 
look at the club. The decor was certainly 
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good but we were surprised to find that 
we could see it. The last time we went 
to the club, all that we could see was a 
mass of people. The explanation was 
obviously that this was an interim week 
before the reopening. Not even bad 
times could be as bad as twenty two 
people. 

Jimmy Skidmore played some great 
tenor while we were there, which was 
certainly worth going to hear. Whether 
the club will climb back to its old 
position we wouldn’t care to prophesy, 
but feel it ominous that two of the 
aforementioned twenty two _ people 
complained because there was only one 
band. 


I DON’T MUCH KARE 4 THIS. 


Some years ago when I was engaged in 
running various clubs during the jazz 
boom, my name found its way into 
those lists that are the promoters stand- 
by when it comes to publicity. As these 
mailing lists are never amended, a 
continual flow of publicity still finds its 
way on to my disinterested doormat. 
Among the recent arrivals have been 
blurbs for Stan Kenton’s series of 
articles inthe Melody Maker, advertis- 
ments for concerts in several parts of 
Scotland, and a personal message from 
Jack Hylton. Mr. Hylton felt that I 
should be doing my club members a 
personal disservice if I didn’t organize 
them into a party to visit his new show 
‘Wish You Were Here’. Among the 
goodies being presented—and presumab 
ly the reason for my invitation—was a 
jazz ballet. 

Later ; and no credit must go to the 
mailing list for this, | saw the show. 
Thank goodness I didn’t have any club 
members to take along with me. The 
average fan would have found absolute- 
ly no jazz content in the show, and, as 
a show it wasn’t so hot either. The jazz 
ballet seemed to have been cut, although 
there was a dance hall scene with a 
shimmy by Shani Wallis (delightful in 
its own way). It might be a good idea 
if all promoters enclosed a pinch of salt 
in some blue paper to be taken with 
their extravagant duplicated claims. 


JACK HIGGINS SAYS 


A NEW SEVEN 


Making band news is the Ken Moule 
Group, featuring Mullaginish music 
and some tastefully scored arrange- 
ments. Ken and the boys should 
prove very popular and could be the 
replacement for the Dankworth Seven. 
The personnel of the group is Ken 
Moule, piano, Les Condon, trumpet, 
Len Dawes, alto, Stan Baldwin, tenor, 
Don Cooper, baritone, Arthur Watts, 


bass, Jack Davenport, drums. The 
band made its debut at the Studio 51 
and has already been booked at the 
Studio 53, and Parkway Modern Jazz 
Club. 

PARIS IN THE SPRING 


I understand that the Bandbox and 
Parkway Modern Jazz Club are 
combining together to arrange a trip to 
Paris for the modern jazz fans who 
want to hear J.A.T.P. this year. This 
is due to arrive in February and should 
be well worth listening to, particularly 
as drummer Louis Bellson is joining 
them. 


GET ON THE ‘JAZZ WAGON’ 
Veteran producer Tom Arnold comes 
up with a great idea when his show 
‘Jazz Wagon” opens at the Chiswick 
Empire on 22nd February. Produced 
by Robert Nesbitt, this is a show that 
should please the jazz fans and presents 
a completely new idea in show business, 
for the entire production is aimed at 
pleasing the younger generation and 
the jazz lover in particular. Stars of the 
show are the Jack Parnell Orchestra 
complete with vocalists; Mary Lou 
Williams; and dancer—vocalist— trum- 
peter Taps Miller. We also understand 
that in the show will be at least one 
blues singer (could be Georgia Lee) a 
dixieland band, a swing band, a jive 
chorus and a mambo dance team. Full 
stage settings are being designed instead 
of the usual variety theatre drap2s, and 
we can only wish such an adventurous 
undertaking the best of luck. 


SWEDISH IMPORT 


I understand there is a strong possi- 
bility of that great Swedish pianist 
Bengt Hallberg arriving in this country 
towards the end of February, If the 
negotiations in hand at the present 
time are successful, Bengt will open in a 
concert at the Royal Festival Hall and 
afterwards be appearing at one or two 
of the major jazz clubs. 


PARIS JAZZ SCENE 


A flying visit to Paris last week, gave 
me the opportunity of making a quick 
survey of the local jazz scene. Un- 
fortunately, there are not many Ameri- 
can artists in Paris at the moment and 
generally speaking, business seems to be 
going through a slight depression. 

My first stop was at the Ringside. 
This, a small club by British standards, 
houses some minute tables ; a miniature 
band stand, and a small bar. The 
resident group is the Pierre Michelot 
Trio. Michelot, who is rated the best 
bass player in France, I found to be 
playing in a tight and uneasy manner, 
although his sound was good. His 
particular feature of the evening was 
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DON GAIS PLAYS AT THE MARS 
BAR 


“Cool Blues ” a very lengthy bass solo, 
which showed his technique to advan- 
tage. Don Byas was there, the high- 
light of his session being a terrific 
“How High The Moon,” where he 
really let himself go—what terrific 
control he has! Don and I chatted for 
quite a while during the evening, and 
he expressed deep regret at not being 
allowed to come into England to play. 
High spot of the evening was un- 
doubtedly the Cabaret appearance of 
Taps Miller. How he ever managed to 
do his tap dance routine on a floor 
reduced to the size of a postcard, I shall 
never understand. This boy absolutely 
oozes personality, his vocalising really 
hits the audience and his trumpet 
playing has a terrific bite. It was this 
performance at the Ringside that 
clinched the booking of Taps into the 
new Parnell show. Given a full stage 
to work on, the right settings and a 
good musical backing, he should be a 
terrific success. 


PLETHORA OF PIANISTS 


Leaving the Ringside I made my way 
to that favourite night spot of the 
musicians and artists, the Mars Bar. 
What a collection of pianists I met 
there, for at one table were Mary Lou 
Williams, Aaron Bridges, Art Simmons 
and Don Gais (he first came to Paris 
in 1948 with the Rex Stewart Group). 
Appearing in cabaret is the famous 
Annie Ross. She sang first a number of 
old standards and then in answer to 
cries from all parts of the room she 
sang Twisted” (incidentally, much 
slower than on the record released by 
Esquire), following it with the King 
Pleasure version of ** Moody’s Mood.” 
Most of the customers knew the lyrics, 
and when Annie got to the spot where 
on the record Blossom Dearie takes over 
singing falsetto, everyone piped up in 
high falsetto voices. Annie nearly fell 
off the piano she was sitting on, she 
laughed so much. 

Almost before I had time to get the 
sleep out of my eyes the next day, the 
telephone rang and I was listening to 
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the cheery voice of Beryl Bryden. Beryl 
has made a bigger hit in Paris than she 
ever did in England, and is currently 
appearing at the Metro. Before her 
show that evening she took me to what 
must be the smallest club in Paris, 
L’Abbaye, to listen to the guitars and 
vocals of Gordon Heath and Lee 
Payant. These two play and sing 
everything—blues ; American folk 
songs ; Flamencos ; and French folk 
songs. Even though the boys insist 
on absolute silence before they perform, 
the small room is packed with enthusias- 
tic listeners. The club is situated in a 
residential district, and as the audience 
are not allowed to clap in the usual 
manner, appreciation is shown by 
the clicking of fingers and thumbs. 
On arrival at the Metro we sat at the 
back and listened to Michel Attenoux 
and His Band play some of the best 
Dixieland music I have heard in Europe. 
The versatility of the boys is amazing, 
practically everyone of them plays at 
least two instruments, and they switch 
around the combination many times 
during the evening. Admission to the 
Metro is free, but you are expected to 
drink—I wonder how many of London’s 
jazz fans would appreciate paying 
800 francs (16/-) for a beer ! Of course 
you listen to Peanuts Holland and 
Sidney Bechet, but even so, that is a lot 
of loot. Peanuts played about five 
numbers during the course of the evening 
The one that impressed me most being 
“ Just a Gigolo.” His trumpet playing 
is fantastic and his vocals extraordinary. 
His last number was the theme song oi 
the Mouldy Figs, ** The Saints,” and 
the Attenoux band really let themselves 
go. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN 


Peanuts came over to join us and 
chatted while we awaited the arrival of 
the grand old man of jazz—Sidney 
Bechet. He came striding through the 
small room like a young man of 30, 
and with a cheery greeting for everyone, 
commenced to play. How we all 
enjoyed that beautiful number ** Care- 
less Love,” and if any modernists 
think that Bechet has not advanced 
with the times, then they had better go 
and listen to him. Backed by a pianist 
who is capable of good modern style 
playing and a drummer who was using 
brushes instead of sticks, Bechet used 
a great many modern chord changes and 
phrases yet still keeping within the 
idiom of Dixieland music. We stayed 
there until closing time and then made 
our way to the club St. Germain de 
Prés, the leading modern club in Paris. 
Compering and drumming is a wonder- 
ful character reputed to be Django 
Reinhard’s cousin, called Mackae, 


leading a combination consisted of bass, 
piano, trumpet and tenor. Later in the 
evening Paris’s No. | pianist Bernard 
Peiffer played about four numbers, but 
unfortunately his performance did not 
match anything I have heard him do on 
record. It was fast and furious, but 
didn’t say much. 

On the whole, I must say, that although 
| heard some good music there is a lot 
more jazz to be heard in London, 
particularly of the modern variety, 
than there is in Paris, at the present 
time. 


ANNIE ROSS 
SANG WITH HAMPTON 


TONY HALL TELLS 


To Kick off With, there’s news from 
the States of some new LPs on the 
comparatively recently-formed Pacific 
Jazz label. Come to think of it, this 
company’s doing a tremendous job for 
jazz. They just can’t put a foot wrong 
—or so it seems from their releases to 
date. 


First there was the original sensation- 
causing Gerry Mulligan Quartet LP 
(issued here on Vogue LDE 029)... 

Second, the Quartet with Konitz’s 
alto added (Vogue LDE 031).. 

Third, outstanding new trumpet-star 
Chet Baker with pianist Russ Freeman, 
bass and drums, and an LP which grows 
on you more at every hearing—particu- 
larly the glorious “Imagination”’, which 
we played on “Jazz Club” last Novem- 
ber. 


Fourth is the least startling in origin- 
ality, but certainly one of the most 
pleasantly easy-on-the-ear _collations 
we've heard in some time. It features 
another trumpeter, Harry Edison (known 
to his fellow-musicians as ‘‘Sweets’’). 
He was with the Basie Band for fifteen 
years and a contemporary of Lester 
Young, whose influence is more than 
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occasionally apparent. Lately he’s been 
living and working on the West Coast, 
sometimes on film jobs with Benny 
Carter. This is really glorious jazz 
trumpet by modern, ancient or any 
standards. His tone is round, warm, 
mellow and sweet....his lines are 
melodic, lyrical, and subtlely humour- 
ous. The tracks (recorded ‘live’ at the 
Haig, where Mulligan used to play) are 
five or six-minute workouts on “‘Sep- 
tember in the Rain’, “Pennies From 
Heaven’’, “These Foolish Things” and 
“Indiana”. Arnold (in London with 
Lena Horne) Ross plays piano and 
somehow disappoints, for we’ve heard 
him play much better than this; Alvin 
Stoller plays swinging, stinging drums; 
and Joe (in London with Nat Cole) 
Comfort is an excellent bass-playing 
anchor. 


AND NOW this month comes PJ’S 
Fifth, again featuring Mulligan’s 
four. When we first played this through, 
we weren't all that ‘knocked-out’. 
We'd become blasé. **Heard-it-all- 
before’, we said....But, golly, how 
wrong we turned out to be ! In some 
ways, this volume’s the best to date. 
For instance, several “‘faults’’ on the 
earlier discs have been more than amply 
remedied. There’s less anaemia, ““wishy- 
washiness” and politeness. There’s 
more “guts” and drive than hitherto. 

Titles are “I May Be Wrong”, “!’m 
Beginning to See the Light”, “The 
Nearness of You’, an excellent ‘‘Tea 
For Two”, “Love Me or Leave Me” 
“Swinghouse” and two Gerry scored for 
the Miles Davis Capito! sessions 
*Jeru” and “Darn That Dream’. Chet’s 
solo on “Dream” is an absolute gem and 
proves again what an important dis- 
covery for jazz he is. 

Then, the newest and latest LP, the 

Sixth, again presents Chet’s Quartet. 
The original themes, melodic, intensely 
rhythmic and interest-holding and fine 
percussive piano solos by Russ Freeman, 
a swinging bass-drums team and Chet’s 
superlative trumpeting make this even 
more enjoyable than PJLP 3. We'd go 
so far as to say that the two ballads 
(“The Thrill is Gone” and more espec- 
ially, “Moon Love”) are among the 
greatest melodic jazz solos we can rem- 
ember hearing in years. The up-tempo 
things seem to bubble over with a happy 
kind of feeling seldom found among 
modernist musicians. 

The man behind-the-scenes at Pacific 
Jazz is Richard Bock who, in an extrem- 
ely short space of time, has proved him- 
self to be one of the most live-wired and 
powerful forces for good on the admin- 
istration side of jazz to emerge in the 
past decade. We await his future 
releases with interest. 
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Perhaps the most exciting news that 
Jazz Journal readers have had for some 
time is the announcement by London 
Records that they have acquired the 
rights to the Riverside catalogue. 
Thirteen superb records containing some 
of the best jazz and blues ever recorded, 
are already on the market, and of these 
at least three are “‘musts”” for readers 
of this column. The blind Lemon 
Jefferson, The Ma Rainey (Vol. 1) 
and The Louis Plays The Blues Album. 
I wish I had space to cover all of them 
in one issue, but in the months to come 
I will write on them all, for they are of 
the utmost importance. At the mom- 
ent I will confine myself to the Blind 
Lemon Jefferson. 


I have said a great deal in the past 
about Blind Lemon, and regular read- 
ers will know that I consider him the 
greatest of all the rural singers (with 
Blind Blake and Leadbelly not far 
behind). His voice is forceful and 
full of intense feeling; his delivery rich 
and fruity. His repertoire covers the 
complete range of Negro Blues themes, 
and in addition he plays wonderful 
guitar. It is a tragedy that Jefferson 
did not live to see the fame that is now 
so rightfully his. He died in the early 
‘thirties’. 

Of the eight titles on this very well 
recorded disc, six are completely new to 
us—poor dubbings of “Jack O° Dia- 
monds” and “Shuckin’ Sugar” were 
issued on 78 rpm’s on Tempo and Jazz 
Collector. The fresh titles are ““Broke 


& Hungry”, “Lonesome House Blues”’ ; 
“Mosquito Moan”; “Southern Woman 
Blues”; “That Black Snake Moan 
No. 2” and “‘Balky Mule”. It is almost 
impossible to pick a favourite item, for 
all are superb and worth playing again 
and again, which is the only way to 
appreciate what Jefferson is singing. 

I hesitate to mention poetry—([ still 
bear the scars received after I had 
published some jazz poems in J.J.!) 
but the lyrics Lemon sings often contain 
fine folk verse ; 

“I'd a dream last night, all about my gal, 

I'd a dream last night, all about my gal, 
You can tell by that, sweet papa ain’t feelin’ 


well. 

I'm goin’ away mama, just to wear you off 
my mind, 

I'm goin’ away mama, just to wear you off 
my mind ; 

If I live in Chicago, money’s gonna to my 
crime. 

This house is lonesome, my baby left me all 
alone, 

This house is lonesome, my baby left me all 
alone, 


If your heart ain’t rock, sugar, must be 
marble stone. 


I got the blues so bad, it hurts my feet to 
walk, 

I got the blues so bad, it hurts my feet to 
walk, 

It has settled in my brain, and it hurts my 
tongue to talk.” 


The above was from “Lonesome House 
Blues”. I would like to quote just 
one more example, it comes from 
“Broke & Hungry” ; 


“I'm motherless, fatherless, sister-and bro- 
therless, too, 

I'm motherless, fatherless, sister-and-bro- 
therless too, 

Reason I tried so hard to make this trip with 
you. 

You miss me woman, count the days I’m 
gone, 

You miss me woman, count the days I'm 


gone, 
I'm goin’ away to build me a railroad of my 
own. 
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I feel like jumpin, through the keyhole in 
you’ door, 
I feel like jumpin’ through the keyhole in 
you’ door, 
If you jump this time baby, you won’t jump 
no more. 
I believe this LP is the first example of 
early blues singing to be issued by a 
major company (apart from the won- 
derful Leadbelly LP on Brunswick) 
and I strongly urge everyone who is at 
all interested in this kind of music to 
buy this record. If we can prove that 
there is a demand for good blues sing- 
ing, it might encourage Decca to issue 
more, in fact, I am certain it will. So 
it is up to all of us to support Decca 
At this point I feel it would be of 
interest to print a revised listing of 
Jefferson’s records (I have had several 
requests for this). Thanks to very 
generous help from Ron Davis and 
Michael Wyler, I have been able to 
compile what I think is a fairly complete 
discography. Davis and Wyler have 
spent many a long hour compiling a 
discographical history of the Paramount 
company—a wonderful job which I 
hope will be published one day. 
BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 
Note : Unless otherwise stated it is assum- 
ed that ail recordings are accompanied by 
guitar, played by Lemon himself. Discs 
were made between 1925 and 1928. 
2474-1 Dry Southern Blues Para 12347 
2475-1 Booster Blues 
2471 : 1053 Got The Blues » 12354 
2472; 1054 Long Lonesome Blues 
eel The above two titles are on a purple 
abel. 


2543-1 Black Horse Blues 
2544-2 Corina Blues 
2558-2 Chock House Blues JC 103 
Para 12373 
2557-2 Jack O’ Diamond Blues ., 


Note: Above two titles were re-issued on 
Para 14022. 

2016-4; 361 Beggin’ Back Para 12394 
2018-1; 360 O'd Rounders’ Blues ee 
Norte: Above two uitles must have false 
matrix numbers as 2016 is a Trixie Smith 


item. 
3066-1; 382 Stocking Feet Blues 

Para 12407 
3067-2; 381 That Black Snake Moan _,, 


3088-2; 423-2 Booger Rooger Blues 
Para 12425 
3070; 422-1 Wartime Blues 
3090-2; 461 Bad Luck Blues » 12443 
462 Broke & Hungry Blues 1 
3089-1; 497 Rabbit Foot Blues 
J.C. L91, Te R46, Para 12454 
3077-2; 498 Shuckin’ Sugar Blues ‘a 
Acc by George Perkins, p. 
4567-2; 655 Teddy Bear Blues ,, 12487 
4491-5; 654 Rising High Water Blues ,, 
Note: No guitar can be heard on last two 
titles. 
4378-3; 683 Hot Dogs (Tap dancing 
with vocal comments) Para 12493 
4514; 654 Weary Dog Blues 
Te R38, Para 12493 
Note: ‘““Weary Dog” is supposed to have 
piano and guitar, but no piano can be 
heard. 
Acc. by George Perkins, p. (First two titles) 
4577-2; 792 Black Smoke Dream Blues 
Para 12510 


(continued on page 23) 
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Photos by Joe Mares, Junr. 


From time to time the apostles of 
gloom are heard amid the land. Their 
theme is always the same: “ Jazz is 
dying, even in the very home of the 
music, New Orleans—Bop has taken 
the place of Bunk. There are no longer 
any young musicians to carry on the 
great tradition, and it is only a matter 
of time before the New Orleans- 
Dixieland style will be dead and buried.” 
So runs their gloomy forebodings. 

One man who does not believe in all 
these dismal mutterings is that grand 
veteran of jazz, Joe Mares Jr., brother 
of the late Paul Mares, trumpeter with 
the New Orleans Rhythm Kings. Joe 
has been the guide, philosopher and 
friend to the Crescent City Gang for a 
very long time now. He knows all the 
great musicians, and casts a fatherly 
eye on the youngsters who are following 
in the footsteps of the great. Now Joe 
is tired of all the nonsense talked by the 
gloom merchants, and to prove that 
jazz is still very much alive in New 
Orleans, has started his on record 
label, SOUTHLAND. 


THE FIRST LP’s 


The first LP's have just been issued 
they are: Johnny Wiggs and his New 
Orleans Rhythm Kings—Wiggs, cn : 
Harry Shields, cl; Tom Brown, tb ; 


Stanley Mendelscn, p: Sherwood 
Mangiapane, bs; Emile Ursin, dm. 
Titles; “Jazz Me Blues,” Tiger 
Rag,” “St. Louis Blues; Milen- 


berg Joys,” ‘Tin Roof Blues” and 
* Old Miss.” Southland SLP 200. 

George Girard and his New Orleans 
Five—Girard, tp: Ray Burke, cl: 
Jack Delaney, tb ; Johnny Senac, bs- 
tuba ; Stanley Mendelson, p ; Abbie 
Brunis dm. Titles ; “I'm Sitting On 


JOE MARES WATCHES HARRY 
SHIELDS, COLLINS & DELANEY 


(a new Gramophone Label) 


by DERRICK STEWART H. BAXTER 


Top of the World,” ** going’ Home’ 
“| Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now,” 
Roses of Picardy 


Jack Delaney and His New Orleans 
Jazz Babies—Lee Collins, tp: Jack 
Delaney, tb ; Ray Burke, cl: Stanley 
Mendelson, p ; Sherwood Mangiapane, 
bs ; Abbie Brunis, dm. Titles: ** Who's 
Sorry Now™; “Careless Love ~ 
Buck Town Drag‘, “ Basin Street 
Blues.” SOUTHLAND. SLP 201. 


Contained on these LP’s is jazz of a 
widely differing nature, and yet typicai 
of the white New Orleans-Dixieland 
school. The Wiggs tracks, beautifully 
melodic and relaxed, the Delaney and 

Girard titles, rocking and fierce, less 
subtle, but very exciting. 


LEE COLLINS 


PLAYS WITH JACK DELANEY’S 
JAZZ BABIES 


Johnny Wiggs is known in this country 
for his playing on the Papa Laine and 
his Children records, which were issued 
by Oriole and featured the same front 
line. Wiggs has been playing cornet 
all his musical life and his heart and 
soul is wrapped up in jazz. He is the 
man who replaced Emmett Hardy in the 
Norman Brownlee band and_ who, 
since those early days has been very 
active in jazz circles around the 
Crescent City. 

The playing on the SOUTHLAND tracks 
is much, much better than on the Papa 
Laine Orioles (and they were by no 
means the worst jazz ever recorded !). 
Mr. Mares caught the boys at the peak 
of their form—each title has its own 
particular delight, with the two longer 
tracks, “St. Louis Blues,” and “Old 
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Miss ~*~ as the real showcases (each 
title lasts over five minutes, which 
enables the band to give full develop- 
ment to the themes). Johnny's cornet is 
very melodic (perhaps he learned more 
than a little from Emmet Hardy), but 
1 would hardly call it forceful. Veteran 
trombonist Tom Brown, shows that age 
has taken little from his simple but 
effective playing. It makes one wish he 
had recorded more often. 


HARRY SHIELDS 


The big surprise however, is the 
wonderful clarinet of Harry Shields, 
brother to the later Larry of the O.D.J.B 
I unhesitatingly award him the title of 
the most unrecognised clarinet man in 
jazz. | would like to qucte from A! 
Rose’s sleeve notes, he says this of Harry 
Shields ; “Had Harry Shields ever 
left New Orleans, his name, too, would 
have become the same world-wide by- 
word, wherever people gather to discuss 
New Orleans Jazz. Here in New Orleans 
his name and horn have the same stature 
as those of international idols. But 
like so many others, the almost legen- 
dary Shields has always loved the banks 
of the Mississippi too much to pursue 
his fortunes elsewhere.” There is little 
I can add to that. It is seldom a truly 
great white clarinet is heard (shades of 
Rappollo) and one of the class of Harry 
is rare indeed. On these Wiggs items, 
he plays some of the most moving and 
thrilling music that | have ever heard. 
It matters not whether it be in ensembles 
or in solos, Shields is always the 
complete master. His lovely limpid 
work on “Tin Roof”, his exciting 
breaks on “Tiger Rag,” or the 
ensemble passages of ** Jazz Me Blues ”’, 
all prove beyond doubt that in Harry 
Shields, jazz has a truly great musician. 


JACK DELANEY 


The Jack Delaney tracks are robust 
music played with a high degree of 
musicianship. Young Delaney, who 
has been with Sharkey Bonano for 
sometime now, is one of New Orleans 
youngest jazz musicians, and is destined 
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for a big future. His work on both 
sides of SLP 201 is of a high order. He 
is that rare person, a musician with a 
fine technique combined with good 
taste. Make a note of Jack Delaney, 
we have certainly not heard the last 
of him. 


LEE COLLINS 


Lee Collins is an odd musician. At 
times he can be brilliant, but more 
often than not, he will pander to the 
crowd, shooting off screeching high 
notes of piercing intensity and generally 
producing cheap flashy solos (as he did 
when he broadcasts with the Mezzrow 
band from France). Happily on these 
titles he is at his best, and how good 
that is! Lthink this must be his finest 
recorded work. Everything he plays is 
in perfect taste, and he swings mightily 
“Bucktown Drag” and “ Careless 
Love ** show him at his peak. 


RAYMOND BURKE 


Many fans will be interested in the 
work of Raymond Burke, a clarinet 
man who has won the praise and respect 
of all who have sat in with him. He 
plays in a very coloured style (being 
something like Edmond Hall), but I 
cannot honestly say he impresses me— 
after Harry Shields any man would 
sound second rate. Nevertheless, it is 
interesting to hear a man who is so 
popular with other musicians, and whose 
work is virtually unknown in_ this 
country. 


GEORGE GIRARD 


George Girard has chosen some 
delightful tunes for his session, and the 
band play them with enthusiasm. 
Girard blows a rousing lead horn, and 
although he has none of the melodic 
beauty of Wiggs, he can push a band 
along. His best work is on * Picardy,” 
his plunger mute solo on this being 
worthy of Muggsy. The nostalgic 
little tune, Goin’ Home was the 
last piece Paul Mares wrote before he 
died, and the boys play it with loving 
sympathy. I found it quite captivating. 

If the forthcoming SOUTHLAND 
releases keep to this high standard, 
they will soon become collectors items. 
Joe Mares deserves the best wishes of 
us all. He us doing a wonderful job 
for jazz, and giving a lot of people a 
great deal of pleasure. 


(continued from page 21) 
4515-2; 793 Right Of Way Blues 


4423-2; 563 Easy Rider Blues ,, 12474 
4424-2; 562 Matchbox Blues 
20049 = Struck Sorrow Blues » 12541 
20040 Rambler Blues 
Cinch Bug Blues sg. 


Deceitful Brown Skin Blues 
20075-2 One Dime Blues 2 x 
Te R54 Para 12578 
20070-2 Gone Dead On You Blues 


Lonesome House Blues 12593 
Note: Leadbelly is thought to be present on 
guitar on the above title. 


Sunshine Special 
20364-2 ‘Lectric Chair Blues », 12608 
20374-1 See That My Grave Is Kept 

Clean 9 
20375-3 Lemon's Worried Blues ,, 12622 
20388-2 Prison Cell Blues 99 
20381-3 Balky Mule Blues » 12631 
20380-2 Mean Jumper Blues 
20387-2 Change My Luck Blues 

Te R38, Para 12639 


20461-1 Lemon’s Cannon Ball Moan 


Note: The above two titles were issued on 
Para as a special birthday record. 
20408-2 Piney Woods Money Mama 
Para 12650 

20636-1 Low Down Mojo Blues ,, 
Norte: These also were issued as a special 
birthday record with yellow label. Label 
also shows matrix of “Low Down Mojo” 
as 20402. 

Long Lasting Lovin’ Para 12666 
Blind Lemon’s Penitentary Blues ,, > 


20813 Lock Step Blues 
Te R39, E Disc R2, Para 12679 
20816 Hangman’s Blues 
20544. How Long, How Long Blues 
(Rev: Tampa Red) 
20818-2 Christmas Eve Blues sy. $2692 


20819-2 Happy New Year Blues ,, 
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THE MUSIC OF 


THOMAS “FATS” 
WALLER 


A DISCOGRAPHY 


by 
JOHN R. T. DAVIES 


The new edition has been complete 

ly revised by R. M. Cooke and 

contains much additional inform- 
ation. 


Eight pages of Photographs 


FROM 
J. J. PUBLICATIONS, 
28 Ladbroke Square, 
London, W.11. 
Price 2/9—post free. 


OTTENHAN CT. RO 
TUBE STATION 


20821 D.B. Blues » 
20820 Maltese Cat Blues Para 12712 
20749 Competition Bed Blues ,, 12728 
20772 Sad News Blues 
21096-1 Dynamite Blues 
21095-3 Eagle Eyed Mama x 
21198-1 Tin Cup Blues 3 12756 
21202-1 That Black Snake Moan No. 2. 
Oil Well Blues 
Saturday Night Spender Blues 
Perch Orchard Mama _,,__ 12801 
Bad Night Blues 
Bakershop Blues 55 12852 


Long Distance Moan _.. 
15664 (P) 1584 Bed Spring Blues 


15665; 1585 Yo Yo Blues 
15689; 1623 Pneumonia Blués ,, 12880 


15671-1624 That Growling Baby Blues 
15667; 1274 Southern Woman Blues. 


» 12899 
15666; 1725 Mosquito Moan _,, 
Cat Man 
Fence Breakin’ Yellin, 
Stop Your Rambling 
Sunshine 
15674; 1816 The Cheater Spell ,, 12933 
21110-2 Disgusted Blues 99 
Bootin’ Me About » 12946 
Empty House Blues 
Black Snake Moan 
J CL S511, Ok 8435 
Match Box Blues 


Boar Hog 


Note: The following titles have been re- 
issued on Riverside LP 1014. 


“Shuckin’ Sugar Blues”, “Broke And 
Hungry”, ‘“‘Lonesome House Blues” “Jack 
O’ Diamond”’, ‘*Mosquito Moan”, *“‘South- 
ern Woman Blues”, “That Black Snake 
Moan No. 2.”. Issued in England on 
London AL3508. 


Overseas Service ! ! 
RECORDS SENT TAX FREE ! 


London's Quickest and Safest 
delivery service. We have sent 
thousands of records overseas, 
“Our experience isour Guide™ 
HOME SERVICE ! ! 
orders sent same day C.O.D. if 
requested. 
CALLERS 
thousands of used discs always 
in stock. Our unique system en- 
ables you to fid your long want- 
ed recond in 30 seconds-try us. 
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Contained in a letter from Sweden, 
which was printed in our January issue, 
was the news that the Swedish musical 
periodical Orkester Journalen had 
announced a jazz writing competition 
to celebrate its twentieth year of 
publication. 


We think the idea is a good one, for we 
welcome new writers and are sure there 
must be a great number of young jazz 
enthusiasts among our readers who have 
the ability to put their ideas on paper, 
but have lacked the incentive to do so. 

Let us therefore compete. 

Prizes will be awarded for the best 
three articles received at this office 
before March 3lst, 1954. Articles 
shouid be between 1200 and 2000 words, 
and must be typed on one side of the 


paper only. 


You are not confined to any subject 
matter, but may write on any musician 
you wish, or any band, or in fact any- 
thing of a jazz interest. If you wish 
your MSS returned please do not 
forget to include a stamped addressed 
envelope. 

The prizes will be gramophone records 
to the value of £5-0-0 for the winner, 
with a second prize of £3-0-0. and a 
third prize of £1-0-0. 

Don’t forget the closing date is 
March 3 lst. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The revised edition of JAZZ by 
Rex Harris (Pelican Books) has recently 
been received. At the economical price 
of two shillings this book is excellent for 
the newcomer to jazz. but we hope the 
young reader will not rely on this book 


for his total guidance. Mr. Harris 
quotes most expertly from many excel- 
lent sources, but we find his views so 
narrow and purist that they might 
prejudice the newcomer if taken too 
seriously. 


From Germany comes the new 
* DEUTSCHES JAZZ ADRESSBUCH 
1954." It contains the addresses of a 
great number of the European Jazz 
Clubs and has a large section devoted 
to * Record Collectors ° complete with 
addresses and the types of jazz they 
collect. 


The GRAMOPHONE LONG 
PLAYING CATALOGUE, compiled 
by S. A. Day (price 2/6) is a most 
admirable work and a necessity to all 
those with LP collections. 


In addition to a complete listing of the 
Long Playing classics, all popular and 
jazz titles are to be found indexed both 
under artist’s name and record title— 
a system which makes them available 
at a moments notice. This catalogue is 
to be brought up to date at regular 
intervals. 


The great New Orleans Jazz Man on L.P. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


Shoe Shiner’s Drag ; 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


AND HIS “RED HOT PEPPERS” 


Doctor Jazz Stomp ; Jungle Blues ; 
Low Gravy ;: 
The Chant; Freakish; Jelly Roll Blues 


and a new 78 r.p.m. Record 
JELLY ROLL MORTON ond his Red Hor Peppers” 
Swing Music 1954 Series 


Smoke-House Blues (Recorded 15.9.1926) 
Wild Man Blues (Recorded 4.6.1927) 


Seattle Hunch ; 
Harmony Blues : 
DLP1016 


B10645 


335 R.P.M. (Long Play) and 78 r.P.m. RECORDS 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GREAT CASTLE ST., LONDON, W.1 
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The American Jazz Scene 


The 1953 Dixieland Jubilee was one of 
the best yet. This is the sixth year for 
Dixieland Jazz to prove itself a drawing 
power in Los Angeles and it should 
establish some hard facts about this 
matter of the survival of the early and 
more powerful forms of Jazz. There 


doesn’t seem to be any question but that 


the Norman-Bull promotional experi- 
ments have solidified into a rugged and 
permanent yearly Jazz institution. 


‘DOWNBEAT’ SAID 

DownBeat says, “Coast’s Dixieland 
Jubilee Is Boxoffice Smash Again” but 
seems surprised that somewhere around 
6,700 people went to the Shrine Audit- 
orium to hear classic or traditional 
Jazz (as you will) and spent something 
in the neighbourhood of 18,000 dollars 
for that privilege. After announcing 
these extremely vital statistics (Baby, 
your eyes are sticking to that loot !) 
DownBeat’s representative wearily 
counts off the bands like a man who is 
burdened with some kind of heavy 
sorrow. He lists the highlights and seems 
to zig where he should zag. His highest 
praise goes to Manny Klein, “who 
despite his years in the studios. . . . play- 
ed a chorus on ‘Jada’ with The Sextet 
From Hunger that was one of the great 
jazz performances of all time”. (Ouch !) 
Of Sidney Bechet and the music he 
played he merely concedes that “it was 
worthwhile to see and hear one of the 
great oldtimers in the flesh” as if what 
he played was not worth one word of 
critical merit! I wonder if there is 
anyone who doesn’t know that Down- 
Beat symbolic crest should be an 
intricate filigree of snarled dollar signs 
against a wavery background of sickly 
green ? 

The worst is yet to come from Down- 
Beat’s writer. Jt ‘- fascinating to specu- 
late on what happened to the man that 
evening. Did he fall asleep in the 


audience ? Or was he out”seeking a 


pick-me-up in the bar across the 
street ? How does one account for the 
fact that he did not mention the George 
Lewis band as being present that night? 
He did come back to the scene, for he 
gives more space to the finale that to 
anything else. Could he have been that 
relieved to get the show finished ? Or 
was he hearing the wild call of the 
hillbillies urging him to hurry away to 
an after spot where the fiddles were 
scraping and the square-dancers were 
stamping on the floor. (See Down- 
Beat’s new country and western policy. 
Someone found out that C. & W. is 
responsible for 25°(, of the money take 
in the music biz and from now on one 
quarter of DownBeat is going to be 
properly respectful). Jazz-wise the 
hillbillies are coming up and who could 
oppose their course of advancement ? 
I’ve heard them come on with some 
jumpin” swing and some interesting 
original lyrics too, but that is a long way 
from great blues and jazz. DB isn’t 
looking beyond the 25°, and cares 
little what happens behind the percen- 
tages anyway. 

If we were not dealing with art and 
art of a very high order I can’t imagine 
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anyone giving two hoots in the hot place 
what DB thinks or does or how DB 
makes a buck but since this was a 
Dixieland concert neither Sidney Bechet 
nor George Lewis and his band deserve 
this kind of discourtesy. And further 
more, if DB will roll out the red carpet 
for the hillbillies on account of the 25°, 
it seems only fair that George Lewis who. 
is currently selling on eight different 
labels (a fast count) should get more 
than zero representation on a strictly 
monetary basis. 


RAMPART STREET SIX 


Aside from DB’s surliness toward our 
distinguished guests, the reviews in the 
local papers were good and everybody 
seemed happy about this New Orleans 
style extravaganza. And this includes 
the most hilarious grand finale yet 
plucked from the fertile brain of Ralph 
Peters who does the staging and manages 
to play guitar or blow tuba somewhere 
along the line of the show. 

The program began with a group of 
young fellows who called themselves 
The Rampart Street Six. These young- 
sters tore into “South Rampart Street 
Parade” warming the hearts of the cold 


- q 


audience at once and it was a fine, 
enthusiastic house that came down for 
them and stayed with them through 
“Muskrat Ramble” and ‘“That’s a 
Plenty’ If this heart-warming experim- 
ent with the youthful Jazzmen is not 
incorporated into the yearly affair, it 
should be. 


ROSY McHARGUE 


Next came Rosy McHargue’s Rag- 
timers making their third appearance at 
the Jubilee. Rosy, it seems to me, makes 
no pretence of being a grea’ jazz 
clarinettist yet he found a place for 
himself between great jazz and the 
unhappy experiences with the Ted 
Weems and the Kay Kyser tands. His 
band plays an easy and unconcerned 
kind of music without much fire or 
inventiveness and for Jubilee nights he 
peps it up somewhat. Their selections 
were “Clarinet Marmalade”, “*Chicago- 
Dixie Medley”, “At a Georgia Camp 
Meeting” and “Tipperary”. 


JEANNE GAYLE 


The banjo kings, dominated by some 
of the Fire House Five personnel plus 
singer Jeanne Gayle brought on to the 
stage of the huge Shrine auditorium 
jazz of the least serious nature on the 
bill. Perhaps it is enough to say that 
there is a hardness and a harshness 
(unawareness ?) here that is never found 
in blues or great jazz. But it did stir up a 
ruckus with its brash vitality for it was 
loud, strong and on a solid beat. The 
liquid leg motions, the arm-lifting and 
hip-waving of vocalist Jeanne Gayle was 
much appreciated. Although smaller 
and more polished and prettier than 
Sophie Tucker, Jeanne Gayle is definite- 
ly a Chicago-style rowdy mama and it 
looks like she is trying to catch Sophie's 
falling crown. The house was probably 


KID HOWARD WITH 
THE GEO. LEWIS BAND 


rowdyist at this point. 

Scobey and_ his Frisco band blew 
every other thought out of sight with the 
opening bars and even made it diffi- 
cult to remember to be critical. Here is 
high excellence—the easy powerhouse 
with plenty of spirit, ideas: and 
Clancy Hayes. Although Ellis Horne 
was weak on clarinet, it didn’t matter 
much because the ensemble took care of 
it and it only served to emphasize in one 
more way how strong the band and its 
style is. They played “Sidewalk Blues”, 
“Do You Know What It Means To 
Miss New Orleans’ “Struttin’ With 
Some Barbecue”, “Down In Dear Old 
New Orleans” and a number ‘Angels’ 
Ragtime Ball” which Clancy said “Id 
made up in my own ugly head”. Clancy's 
number had the angels cuttin’ some 
scandalous and most unheavenly rag- 
time capers. 


Here is the kind of band of which one 
never tires—the kind of band one wants 
to bring back on the stage for encore 
after encore. 


SIDNEY 
BECHET 
THE 
GOLDEN 
MAN 

OF 
MUSIC 


There have been six Jubilees and Pete 
Dailey has appeared each time. He is 
such a friendly fellow and here, as with 
Rosy McHargue, Pete never puts him- 
self up as the greatest. He is warm and 
he is barrelhouse and he has got more 
than a little on the ball. He did some 
happy and satisfying work on “Fidgety 
Feet” and ‘Farewell Blues”, and also 
contributed an original of merit, “Smi- 
tty’s March” after Warren Smith the 
fiery little trombonist who has been 
with him so long. 


THE GEO. LEWIS BAND 


When the George Lewis band appears 
on the stage everything changes. This 
is a different kind of music and you are 
hit by it at once. Somehow there is 
much more excitement involved here. 
They aren't blowing louder but just the 
same the music feels stronger. There is 
much more substance here and it is 
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moved more gracefully about. There 
is less of the straight line approach and 
the tightness has been read out of the 
arrangement, it is looser. It is a music 
of great weight and responsibility which 
moves liquidly in beautiful, shining 
loops and swirls. It is happier and 
sadder at the same time because it takes 
in more than the ordinary emotional 
territory. Now we are really in the 
original New Orleans blues and jazz 
department and most certainly the 
house felt it and clapped and howled 
and roared its approval. They played 
“Doctor Jazz which is always a happy 
selection, Wing” a number which 
has a habit of popping up in unexpected 
places, “Bill Bailey”, ‘Just A Little 
While To Stay Here” and a new number 
by Paul Barbarin called **The Second 
Line” which hasn‘t jelled yet but after a 
few playings will no doubt emerge as 
solid and rocking as “Bourbon Street 
Parade”. 


Pity the poor Sextet From Hunger 
sandwiched in between the Lewis band 
and Sidney Bechet. These cats are the 
moneybags of jazzdom and so help me, 
their music sounds like it. Blake Rey- 
nolds would probably blow soap bubbles 
out of his clarinet if you asked him to 
and paid him enough money. which 
should disqualify him from playing any 
kind of serious jazz. Skrivanek can play 
two hands full of guitar and has lots of 
technique which is all built around 
practically no heart and no emotion. 
Manny Klein has technique and intel- 
lect but where’s that other stuff that so 
richly counts, Man ? The less said of 
Charlie LaVere’s slick piano the better. 
It is difficult to believe that he once 
played some jazz. (It was supposed to be 
a Dixieland Jazz Concert, you know). 
Sometimes Joe Yukl’s_ delicate solo 
trombone can make it and sometimes 
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DAILEX AND HIS 


BAND HAVE 


APPEARED ON SIX DIXTELAND JUBILEES 


itcan’t make it. Sometimes I wonder 
why they bother. Nostalgia probably. 
Many people in the audience had 
never heard Sidney Bechet in person. 
Everyone knew that Bechet is an old 
man and they definitely did not know 
what to expect and I do not think many 
people were prepared for what happen- 
ed. 1 don’t suppose he ever played 
better at any time or place in his life. 
And I don’t suppose there was ever an 
audience more clamorous in apprecia- 
tion. 


ON THE GRAND SCALE 


Everything about this man is on the 
grand scale. Some people say he is too 
much, but it is better to say that other 
people are not enough. The Scobey 
band was chosen to back him probably 
because it is a strong band but even their 
combined strength diminished beside 
the single Sidney ! 


There is something golden about this 
man and his music—golden from sun- 
shine and health and laughter, aside 
from his flashing horn and the golden 
tint of his skin, It is a profound exper- 
ience to feel that deluge of golden-toned 
musical sound rolling at you in a great 
tide of improvization like ocean waves 
—everything from the gutty ground 
swell to the highest surging waves of a 
pure kind of happiness and a pure kind 
of blues. The powerful musical ripples 
the great musical swells, the leaping 
rolling waves of golden-toned sound, 
clear and direct and sparkling. (Some- 
day, granted time or a scholarship, | 
would like to go into what kind of close 
relationship Sidney Bechet bears to 
classic Greek poetry, for the golden 
quality, the directness, and the clear 
kind of sparkling suggests that there 
is such a relationship). Always there is 


the feel 


of extraordinary strength, 
extraordinary width and depth in this 


man’s music. He began with “The 
Saint Louis Blues” and went on through 
“Sunny Side Of The Street”, and 
“Muscat Ramble’’—Sidney said “*Mus- 
cat” (after muscat grapes?) and that is 
good enough for me. Earlier in the 
program it was pronounced “Muskrat” 
and that’s okay too, just so we know 
what we're talking about. Sidney 
finished with “Summertime” and after 
the last powerful and surging golden 
note, wild enthusiasm broke loose from 
the audience and engulfed the smiling 
Sidney. So much was the acclaim for 
Sidney Bechet that if you had been 
standing next to me, trying to say 
something and yelling at your lungs’ 
full capacity, | couldn’t have heard you. 


THE FINALE 


The grand finale had humor and the 
element of the unexpected in addition 
to the musical pandemonium of all 
bands on stage, playing en masse. 
First, the Lewis band played slow blues 
in a replica of a dimly, blue-lit New 
Orleans cabaret which even had danc- 
ing couples. Across this scene came the 
New Orleans style street parade which 
was complete with a real horse-drawn 
wagon and all the bands playing ‘‘Tail- 
gate Ramble”. The tailgate was down, 
the trombone man had room enough to 
move his slide and Ralph Peters was 
sitting high in the air on the front seat 
of the wagon, his tuba towering above 
himself which formed a kind of pin- 
nacle for the scene, ‘Pinnacle Peters” 
we have been calling him lately and he 
says he already has the finale planned for 
next year and that it is even better, 
really a whomp-down knock-out ! 
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belongs to the modern jazz school. In 
phrasing and stress he has learned the 
lesson of the drum patterns which lie at 
the heart of his music. We remain, 
nevertheless, unconvinced of the value 
of improvised solos from the horns in 
this kind of music, preferring the reverse 
of jazz in freedom for the rhythm and 
restraint for the melody instruments. 
The rhythm section is as wonderful on 
this record as on the earlier LP, insin- 
uating and assured, completely in con- 
trol. It is paradoxical that **modern” 


jazz should have chosen such a strange 


bedfellow, that the sad, tormented 
intellect from the conservatoire should 
embrace so rapturously rhythms more 
sensuous and abandoned than those of 
jazz itself. 


The sax scoring is as skilled as before 
—deep and vaguely evil—and a shortage 
of brass is still to be noted, though we 
prefer Hunter’s work here to that on 
**Afro-Kadabra™. “‘Dance of the Zom- 
bies” is, in our opinion, the finest 
track, mysterious like the best of Dun- 
ham’s dances in_half-light, sinister 
like some of Duke's jungle episodes, 
and altogether a completely realised 
conception. “Tempo Medio Lento” is 
also very attractive with splendidly 
evocative, wordless vocalising by Judy 
Johnson. “Beguine” is pretty, a seduc- 
tive guitar solo in a lush frame. The 
guitar playing strikes us as just a shade 
too langourous, but maybe this “imp 
-ression”’ derives from a hot night. ‘*Hai- 
tian Ritual” gives the rhythm section a 
chance to ride in what Denis Preston 
describes as a “wild dance”. Denis 
supplies spoken introduction and con- 
tinuity on this record. We don’t think 
it a very good idea. It becomes tiresome 
after a few hearings, despite the fact 
that he continues to treat the Queen’s 
English with fitting respect. More than 
likely it will prove popular, reminding 
listeners of their beloved B.B.C., in 
which case we would suggest Esquire 
has the rhythm section continue to play 
under the “narration” in future. 

Denis’ notes on the sleeve are out- 
standingly good. They cover a lot of 
ground concisely and are very much to 
the point. “Today the attention of the 
adventurous jazzmonger is focused,” 
he claims, “upon Cuba, and such Afro- 
Cuban rhythms as rumba, conga, 
bolero, Afro and mambo.” A monger 
being a dealer or seller, we fear this is 
unfortunately true. We don’t know why 
this should be so. Good jazz can still 
be sold. But don’t bring your jazz stan- 
dards to this music of Kenny Graham’s. 
Just take it and enjoy it and create a 
set of new ones. 


ALEXANDER, NORMAN 

Dim Lights & My Baby Left Me 
AUGUST, MR. GOGGLE EYES 
O What a Fool & Play the Game Duke 117 
BAKER, CHET 

The Thrill ls Gone & Happy Little Sunbeam 


Pacific Jazz 615 
BAKER, WILLIE 
Goin’ Back Home Today & Before She Leaves Town 


De Luxe 6023 
BANJO KINGS 
Beautiful Dreamer & My Gal Sal Good Time Jazz 89 


BRADSHAW, TINY 

Powder Puff & Ping Pong King 4687 
BROWN, CLARENCE GATEMOUTH 

Gate Walks To Board & Please Tell Me Baby 


Peacock 1619 

BRUEBECK, DAVE 
These Foolish Things & Way You Look Tonight & 
Perdido & Stardust (LP) Fantasy LP 3-1! 


Hollywood 1004 


BURNS, EDDIE 
Hello, Miss Jessie Lee & Dealing With the Devil 

De Luxe 6024 
BUTERA, SAM 


Wailin’ Walk & Shine the Buckle 


CAMPBELL, CHOKER 
How Could You Do This? & Last Call For Whiskey 


Atlantic 1014 
CHARLES, TEDDY 
Man | Love & So Long Broadway & Lavonne & Paul’s 
Cause (EP) Prestige EP 1307 


Victor 20-5545 


COE, JIMMY 


Raid on the After Hour Joint & He's Alright With Me 


States 129 

COUNTRY, SLIM 
What Wrong Have | Done & (MISS COUNTRY SLIM) 
My Girlish Days Hollywood 1005 


CRUDUP, BIG BOY 

The War is over/My Wife a Woman Victor 20-5563 
DAVIS, BILL 

Indian Summer & Theme From Joe Louis Story 


Okeh 7013 
DAVIS, LITTLE SAM 
Goin’ to New Orleans & She's So Good To Me 


De Luxe 6025 
DAVIS, MAXWELL 
Theme from the Joe Louis Story & Hey Bo 


Aladdin 3216 
DAVIS, MILES 
Tempus Fugit & Ray's Idea & | Waited For You & 
Enigma & Kelo & C.T.A. (LP) Blue Note BLP 5022 
DEE, MERCY 
Get to Gettin’ & Dark Muddy Bottom Speciality 481 
DREW, KENNY (with ART BLAKEY & CURLEY 
RUSSELL) 
Yesterdays & Stella By Starlight & Gloria & Be My Love 
& Lover Come Back To Me & Everything Happens 
To Me & It Might As Well Be Spring & Drew’s 
Blues (LP) Blue Note BLP 5023 
DUKE, DOUG 
Song of India & If Love Ils Good To Me Savoy 1108 
Laura & There's a Small Hotel Savoy 1116 
FRANCO, BUDDY DE 
Pyramid & Gold Nugget Sam Clef 89092 
FULSON, LOWELL 
Don't Leave Me Baby & Chuck With the Boys 


Aladdin 3217 
GARLOW, CLARENCE BONTON 
Route 90 & Crawfishin’ Flair 1021 
GETZ, STAN 
Cool Mix & Rustic Hop Clef 89090 


GILLESPIE, DIZZY 

In the Land of Oobladee & My Man Contemporary 358 
GUARNERI, JOHNNY 

Have a Heart & What Did You Bring For Me 


Opportune | 
GUITAR, SLIM 
The Things That | Used To Do & Well, | Done Got Over 


Speciality 482 
HARDISON, BERNIE 
Love Me, a & Yeah ! It’s True Excello 2020 


HILL, DO 
© Mein Papa & Dino Victor 20-5561 


RECENT AMERICAN 


RECORDS 


Compiled by 
STANLEY DANCE 


HINES, EARL (with Vernon Smith, Benny Green 
Sachs, Carl Pruitt) 

Sleep Walking & Hot Soup King 4645 

Space Ship & Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody King 4682 


HOBSON, EMMETT 
Looka Here, Mattie Bee & (GEORGIA LANE) Oo-Wee 
Mr. Jeff Central 100! 


HOLIDAY, BILLIE 

Stormy Weather & Lover, Come Back To Me & My 
Man & He's Funny That Way & Yesterdays & 
Tenderly & | Can't Face the Music & Remember 
(LP) Clef C-144 


JACKSON, MAHALIA 
No Matter How You Pray & My Cathedral Lloyds 105 


JAMES, ELMORE 

Strange Kinda Feelin’ & Please Find My Baby Flair1022 

JAM SESSION (with Count Basie, John Simmons 
Freddie Green, Buddy Rich, Wardell Gray, 
Stan Getz, De Franco, Benny Carter, Willie 
Smith, Harry Edison) 

Apple Jam & Indian Summer & Willow Weep for Me & 
if | had You & Ghost of a Chance & Love Walked 
In & Body and Soul & Nancy & | Hadn't Anyone 
‘Till You (12inch LP) Clef C-4003 

Oh, Lady Be Good & Blues For the Count (12inch LP) 


Clef C-4004 

KELLY, WYNTON 
Cherokee & Moonlight In Vermont & Crazy He Calls 
Me & There'll Never Be Another You & Blue 
Moon & I've Found a New Baby & Born To Be 
Blue & Goodbye (LP) Blue Note BLP5025 


KENTON, STAN 

The Creep & Tenderly 
KETCHUM, ROBERT 
Stockade & She's Gone From Me 
KIRKLAND, EDDIE 

| Mistreated a Woman & Please Don't Think I’m Nosy 


King 4680 
LEWIS, PETE GUITAR 
Back Door Troubles & Going Crazy Peacock 1627 


LITTLE JUNIOR’S BLUE FLAMES 
Mystery Train & Love My Baby Sun 192 


LITTLE, WALTER 


Capitol 2685 
Peacock 1623 


You're So Fine & Lights Out Checker 786 
LOVE, WILLIE 
- Vanity Dresser Boogie & 74 Blues Trumpet 173 


McDANIEL, WILLARD 
Your Feet’s Too Big & I’m Waiting For Ships That 


Never Come In Crown 101 
McKINLEY, RAY 
Memphis Blues & Long Gone Decca 28928 


McPARTLAND, JIMMY 

Singin’ the Blues & Davenport Blues & I'm Comin’ 
Virginia & Ostrich Walk & Clarinet Marmalade & 
Louisana & Riverboat Shuffle & Since My Best 
Girl Turned Me Down (LP) Brunswick BL58049 

MABON, WILLIE 

1 Got To Go & Cruisin’ 

MACHITO 

Feedin’ the Chickens & Christopher Columbus 


Seeco 33726 
MARIANO, CHARLIE 
Let’s Get Away From It all & Thrill Ils Gone & The 
Nymph & I've Told Every Little Star & Come Rain 
or Come Shine & My Friend Ethel & After Coffee 
& Trouble Is a Man (LP) Fantasy 3-10 
MEMPHIS, SLIM 
Call Before You Go Home & This Is My Lucky Day 


United 166 

MILTON, ROY 
| Stood By & Baby, You Don't Know Speciality 480: 
MOZIAN, ROGER KING 
Pamorama & Temptation Clef 8909! 
MULLIGAN, GERRY 
Lady Is a Tramp & Turnstile 
Limelight & Moonlight In Vermont 
MURPHY, TURK 
Minstrels of Annie Street & Little John’s Rag & 

Bay City & Messa Round & Cakewalkin’ Babies 

& Oh, Daddy & Hot Time In The Old Town 

Tonight&Wolverine Biues(LP) Good Time Jazz 18 


Chess 1554 


Fantasy 528 
Fantasy 529 
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PARKER, CHARLIE 
She Rote & K. C. Blues Clef 11101 


PARKER, KNOCKY (with OMER SIMEON & 
ARTHUR HERBERT) 

The Naked Dance & Wolverine Blues & Sidewalk 
Blues & Memphis Blues & Barrelhouse Blues & 
Original Rags & Smokey Mokes (LP) Dixie Record 


PARKER, SONNY 
She Sets My Soul On Fire & Disgusted Blues 


Peacock 1620 
PETERSON, OSCAR 
Autumn In New York & | Hear Music Clef 89093 


PETTIFORD, OSCAR 
In a Cello Mood & Blues In the Closet & Monti Cello 
& Too Marvellous For Words (EP) Imperial 122 


PIANO RED 
Right and Ready & Taxi, Taxi Victor 20-5544 


POWELL, BUD (with GEORGE DUVIVIER & 
ARTHUR TAYLOR) 

My Heart Stood Still & Embraceable You & Woody'n 
You & You'd Be So Nice To Come Home To & 
Bag's Groove & Stella By Starlight & My Devot- 
ion & Burt Covers Bud (LP) Roost RLP 412 


POWELL, JESS 
Love To Spare & Rear Bumper 


PRICE, SAM 

Honeysuckle Rose & Big Joe & Boogie Woogie 
Notion & Boogin’ A-Plenty 

ELDRIDGE, ROY 

The Gasser & Jump Through the Window & Minor 
Jive & Stardust (LP) Brunswick 58045 

ROACH, MAX 

Cou-Manchi-Cou & I'ma Fool To Want You Debut 109 

RUMSEY, HOWARD & LIGHTHOUSE ALL- 
STARS. 


Federal 12159 


Mambo Los Feliz & Witch Doctor Contemporary 359 


SCOBEY, BOB & CLANCY HAYES 
Everything Is Peaches Down In Georgia & Huggin’86 


and A-Chalkin’ Good Time Jazz 
SCOTT, BOBBY 
But Beautiful & | Married an Angel Savoy 1112 
SHEARING, GEORGE 
Tiempo de Cencerro, Parts | & 2 M.G.M. 11639 


SMITH, WILLIE “‘THE LION” 

Charleston & The Mule Walk & Caprice Rag & Car- 
olina Stout & Old Fashioned Love & If | Could 
Be With You & Porter's Love Song & Daintiness 


(LP) Blue Circle 1500-33 
SNOW, VALAIDA 
| Ain’t Gonna Tell & If You Don’t Mean!t Chess 1555 
TAYLOR, DANNY RUN JOE 
You Look Bad & ‘Gator Tail 


TAYLOR, CARMEN 

Mama Me and Johnny Free & Big Mamou Daddy 

2 Atlantic 1015 

THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA & MARIE KNIGHT 

Shadrack & Nobody's Fault Decca 48309 

THORNTON, WILLIE MAE 

| Ain't No Fool Either & The Big Change Peacock 1626 

TRENIERS, THE 

You Know, Yea! Tiger & Bug Dance Okeh 7012 

TURNER, JOE 

TV Mama & Oke-She-Moke-She-Pop Atlantic 1016 

TJADER, CAL (with HANK JONES, KENNY 
CLARK & AL McKIBBON) 

Love Me Or Leave Me & Tangerine 

WALKER, MEL 

My Baby & Unlucky Man 

WILLIAMSON, SONNY BOY 

Cat Hop & Too Close Together 

WILLIS, CHUCH 

You're Still My Baby & What's Your Name? Okeh 7015 


Victor 20-5558 


Savoy 
Mercury 70276 
Trumpet 212 
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THE NEW LOOK 


Dear Sir, 

Jazz Journal has certainly changed its 
appearance since the old days and I am 
glad to see that it still flourishes. Most 
jazz magazines seem to have very short 
lives. 

In a way I regret the change of content. 
Personally I found more of interest in 
the first issues which had more 
articles devoted to the older forms of 
jazz and its development. However | 
am sure that you try to keep an even 
balance between things ancient and 
modern. 

May I make one suggestion ? Could 
one important jazz record be reviewed 
each month—giving all the factual 
details—its influence if any—names of 
the soloists—comments on their styles 
and mannerisms—something such as 
Mr. Traill used to do in his ‘Melody 
Maker’ series “Forgotten but not Gone’. 
There must be many really outstanding 
records of the Golden Era still in the 
catalogues—records illustrating the de- 
velopment and different aspects of jazz 
since the earliest days. 

| am sure that many readers—like 
myself—are really interested in the 
details of the jazz classics and would 
welcome such articles. 

I am aware that this has probably been 
done many times before, but in view of 
the growing army of jazz lovers in this 
country who are unaware of the great 
and beautiful music contained in these 
old records | feel that something like 
this would help the cause considerably. 
Finally, congratulations to Mr. Voysey 
on his excellent and clearly thought out 
out article on Bunk Johnson. An article 
such as this really makes one think about 
the music and helps to maintain a cor- 
rect perspective. The last poignant 
sentence hurt a little because—despite 
many weaknesses apparent in_ his 
records and despite the cruel criticism 
they aroused, Bunk never engendered 
any bitterness in me. 

G. E. A. FIIELD, 
Plumstead, S.E.18. 
(/f any reader would care to start a series 
on old records, such as Mr. Fifield 
suggests, we should have great pleasure 
in editing and publishing them—Ed.). 


ONE SWEET LETTER FROM 


“BLOW, BLOW” 
Dear Sir, 

I should like to add a few words to 
Phil Dearle’s letter on Mary Lou 
Williams’ comments both on the Phoen- 
ix band and Ken Colyer’s. In a recent 
issue of Jazz Journal she stated that 
although Colyer’s style would not be her 
choice she thought him a good trumpet 
player within the confines of the New 
Orleans idiom. But when she adds 
that he should learn to ‘blow’ this is 
nothing but an insult. Anyone who 
knows the fundamentals of New Orleans 
Music will tell her that ‘noisy’ trumpet 
playing is unnecessary. Later again 
Mary Lou offers to give her advice to 
the Phoenix band. It seems to me they 
would do well to correct their own 
faults since Miss Williams would not 
seem qualified to give valuable advice 
on New Orleans music. 

MIKE TILLEY, 
Grimsby. 


INTERNATIONAL 
JAZZ COLLECTORS’ SOCIETY. 


Dear Sir, 

Having been a reader of Jazz Journal 
since its origin in 1948, I am writing to 
beg a little space in which to mention 
the existence of the International Jazz 
Collectors’ Society. 

This Society—which should be of 
service to some of your readers—is 
designed to help in the undermentioned 
ways :— 

a. To provide an address exchange 
service 

b To give members information on 
records books issued in various 
countries 

c To render the International ex- 
change of records easier. 

d To promote an annual meeting of 
members. 

I personally believe that this Society 
can extend the interests of those enthu- 
siasts whose scope is from the local 
record shop—via the Rhythm Club— 
to Jazz Journal. 

A Society in fact which provides a 
long overdue service to music lovers. 

If therefore you can find space to 
publish the contents of this letter 
readers who are interested are invited 
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to write to Mr. Paul Studer at Rivera, 
Tessin, Switzerland, for further details. 
Davip B. A. THOMPSON, Bristol. 


KIND BUT CAUTIOUS ! 

Dear Sir, 

Until I received the December issue of 
Jazz Journal I had not intended to 
renew my subscription. Each issue had 
seemed to contain an ever increasing 
proportion of articles on commercial 
popular music which interested me not 
at all. Even your title had not remained 
intact. 

However, with the arrival of the 
December issue I was pleased to notice 
an immense improvement—not only 
inside but the design of the cover too. 
Consequently I enclose—tentatively but 
also hopefully, my subscription for the 
next three months. 

My tastes are fairly wide—ranging as 
they do from Bud Johnson to Jelly 
Roll Morton. 

As long as you continue to print 
articles on traditional Jazz I will 
continue to subscribe. 

With best wishes to Jazz Journal in the 
New Year. 

BRIAN LEAKE, 
Whitechurch, Nr. Cardiff. 


GET YOUR DISCS 
rom 


Doug. Dobell 
77 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 
4197 


We stock everything for the Jazz 
Collector—Foreign and Rare, New 
Secondhand and L.P. Discs. 
Records also sent abroad free of 
Purchase Tax 
If you live in the Provinces, we have a 
special service for You—WRITE 
TODAY for FREE MONTHLY 
MAILING LIST 
J.R.R.A OF COURSE ! 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- 


hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
185, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 
The Diskery, 


6/7, Moor Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 


LEAMINGTON SPA 


The Diskery, 
7, The Parade, 
Leamington Spa. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 


Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd.., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop, 
Ib, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road. 
Bournemouth. 


LEEDS. 


Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street. 
Leeds. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 


HITher Green 3134 
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STUDIO 51 


1ol11 Great Newport Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2 
Open Every:—TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 


The Greatest Resident Musicians in any Fazz Club 


JIMMY SKIDMORE (Tenor) 
HARRY KLEIN (Alto) 
TERRY BROWN (Trumpet) 


Plus STUDIO 51 NEW RESIDENT TRIO 


LENNIE METCALFE BILL EYDEN JOE MUDDEL 
(PIANO) (DRUMS) (BASS) 


RESIDENT COMPERE :— BIX CURTIS 


Record sessions every Tuesday evening, Saturday afternoon and Sunday afternoon 
Presented by Studio 51 Disc Jockey: GERRY PERREN 


| THE PREMIER STORE 
IN THE NORTH 


Famed Centre for Records 


| 
* FOR BOOKS* | 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 
ment is one of the largest and _ best 


RECORDS 


RADIOGRAMS 


for the 


PORTABLES 


showrooms London. 


equipped 
Call and see our splendid stock of 


RECORD PLAYERS 


TELEVISION | 
RADIO | HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 

| 
iirieteaaeamsad | Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all other 
SHEET MUSIC | 
ARRANGEMENTS abels 


COLLECTOR 
oe MAIL ORDER DEPT. Large stock of LP Records 


REPAIR SERVICE 
MUSICIAN 


Foyles have all records reviewed in Jazz Journal, and 
we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. 
Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats) 
TWO MINUTES FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD STATION 


Open All Day Wednesday Closed Saturday 


| 
| 
18-20 Manchester St.. LIVERPOOL, I | 
| 


Telephone — CENTRAL 648/9. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


e 
THE Club Notice 
Disposals and Wants Centre _~Board 
> 3d. d. Mi | 
FOR RECORD COLLECTORS Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/- 
ALL BANDS—all functions Jazz records ? Our STOCK and SER- WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
~always WILCOX Organisa- VICE means your SATISFACTION. Select CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing’ “White Hart. Southall 
tion. 4, Earlham Street, at leiasure—listen in comfort. The London or what have you? Cash or exchange Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. Johns Wood, home or abroad.Write, phone or call: 83, 105 and 607. 
__ High Street, London, N.W.8. PRI: 6725. LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford = 
Street, London, (Ger. 1604). FRIENDS OF FATS~ Fort" 
FOR SALE. Complete sets RECORDS BY POST. Records sent by nightly Meetings. Monthly 
of “‘Jazz Illustrated” (8 issues). post anywhere by Wilding & Son Ltd. WANTED. French collector trading N.O., News-Sheets, etc., Further par- 
Perfect condition. 7/6. post Castle Street, Shrewsbury. We specialise RACE for English issues. ROWE, 34 St. ticulars S.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
free. Box 1020. n ‘Records by Post’’. C.O.D. Pancras Ave., Pennyrross, Plymouth. wae Street, London, 

EDINBURGH. Dance at the 


ing. PICKUP = magazine 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 


Victoria Palais. 8 p.m. nightly 
| (exc2pt Thursday). Old Time 
Dancing every Thursday. Billy 


- LET US HELP YOU FIND THAT DELETED Se { 
PEN AND PERSONAL RECORD YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR. 
Friendships. Introductions all 640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 
districts. All ages. Send 5d. You may Advertise your ‘“‘“WANTS" or (Licensed). , Fridays, 7.30 e a 
stamps for Free Book 100 “‘DISPOSALS"’ in these coloums for 6d. per ERIC SILK'S SOUTHERN 
Photographs and details JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
Hanson, Merlyn Avenue, Den- record—Minimum 3-—-Maximum 20. tions: 8, Orley Drive, I!ford, e i 
ton, Manchester. Essex. . 
GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION e 
CHARLES DELAUNAY. SOC. Magazine issued. Record 
DISCOGRAPHIE 1953. Vols. ' recitals. Details membership 
A--Band C--E. 6/- each. post 6d. 3 Gt. Percy Street, London, e | 
Box No. 0001. | W.C.1. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


For your Jazz Library 


PHOTOGRAPHS INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers © SHEET MUSIC— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 4.6 Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 3 . 3. Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers | 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton i Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Fats Waller - Josh White each lot post free. Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked | 
10d. each plus 2d. postage Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. ae 
3/4d. for any four, post free Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You \ 
6 3d. the set of eight, post free. Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. ow 
eee 3/- each including postage. 
RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only | 
RECORD CHANGER Jazz Magazine. 
(Incorporating ‘*‘Jazz Notes’’) 
Back Issues—3/- per Copy, post free. Special Trial Offer—3 copies for 1 - 4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 
post free. 


JAZZ WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and 


25/- per year. Foreign Jazz Publications. 
Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. THE SECOND LINE. 5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 
Published by New Orleans Jazz Club. aga 
JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which 
Limited supply only—25,- each, post free- includes copies of THE SECOND LINE. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1953. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 11. 
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The Fabulous 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Frank Holder * Cleo Laine * Tony Manse!! 
Harold Davison Ltd., 116 Shaftesbury Ave. W.1 
GER 7467 


HARRY GOLD 
| and his Pieces of Eight 


Manager : 84, Newma 
n St 
Lyn Dutton LAN 586) 


AND HIS. 193, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, $.W.J 


Tate Gallery 8920 


| TOMMY WHITTLE DILL JONES reddy ‘Randall E N B E A DLE 
SAMMY STOKES TONY KINSEY : RCHESTRA 

Resident Group at the Flamingo and BAND his JAZZ MANNER 
Sh All enquiries: 105a Maida Vale, London, W.9 _91, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, E.li_ | All enquiries: R. Hampshire, 399 Rush Green | 
Phone: CUN 9349 PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505. Road, Romfcrd, Essex. Fl.one: Romford 
a PAND his oncuestaay | | MICK GILLS |¥ MIKE DANIELS 
and Bands for all occasions. | JAZZ BAND * DELTA jAZZMEN 

6 DENMARK StT., LONDON, W.C.2 | “the pride of the Midlands” 

Telephone .. TEM 3979/0 66. QURENS ROAD, LEESTON. NOTTS 


Street boogie 10-319 Holiday for boogie 10-340 Back Street / Cradle rock 
For new complets catalogue to end of December 1953, send 13 to : 

ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, W.C.1. tei, No. MUSeum 1810 


= E SAINT 
THE 5. IN INTS * 
MANAGEMENT McKiernan-Kendrick, Stoneleigh House, 22 ‘LEDWAY WEMBLEY : ARK 
Heaton M kport, Cheshire Phone Heaton Moor 1319 RLOBHONE RECORDS 
ow e : y & "4 JOE HOLIDAY and his Amazing SONNY THOMPSON and his Rhythm 2 
2 | ' Rhythm and Blues Band = 
| 4 ic) = u 20° 10-269 This is happiness/Mighty like 10-320 House full of blues / Creepin’ 
se ~ = 4 at co a rose EDDIE CHAMBLEE and his Rhythm 3 
= ILLINOIS JACQUET and Blues Band = 
= 10-063 Illinois blows the blues / Blow, All out 
TOMMY DEAN and his Rhythm and 2 
ae = : : 10-089 Flying home (parts | & 2) Blues Band = 
Ye 2 = ge ee IALS 10-099 Jivin’ with Jack the Bellboy / 10-329 Scamon boogie = 
= You left me all alone be = 
a = 10-345 I can’t give you anything but GENE AMMONS PINEY BROWN and his Rhythm and & 
® = love / Charmaine 10-227 Seven eleven / I can’t give you Blies Band : = 
| | Ps = ANNIE ROSS anything but love That's right little girl = 
= 10-334 Twisted / Annie’s lament 10-307 Stringin’ the jug (parts | & 2) EDDIE CHAMBLEE and his Rhythm 2 
on & = '0-344 Jackie / The song is you 10-308 You can depend on me / Blues and Blues Band 3 
= % = KING PLEASURE up and down 10-330 Blues for Eddie = 
= 10-336 Jimpin’ with Symphony Sid / MEMPHIS SLIM and his Rhythm and SONNY THOMPSON and his Rhythm = 
= i) = Red top Blues Band and Blues Band 2 
= GERRY MOORE Harlem Bound 10-339 The fish / Screamin’ boogie 3 
F | % = 10-206 Gerry’s boogie / Moore boogie ST. LOUIS JIMMY and his Rhythm EDDIE CHAMBLEE and his Rhythm 3 
| a = 10-216 Bond Street boogie / Baker and Blues Band and Blues Band = 
Ms : 
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RECORDS LTD. 


| PRESENT 
| VOGUE FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENT 
| Gerry Mulligan Quartet Earl Bostic 
V2159 Carioca V2174 Seven Steps 
Line for Lyons Getting Sentimental Over You 
V2165 Sextet (with Konitz) 
Loverman (with Konitz) Tab Smith 
V2172 Ace High 
Dave Brubeck Quartet Deezay Special 
V2171_ Me and My Shadow Mary Lou Williams Quartet 
At a Perfume Counter V2167 Twilight 
Azure Té 
Dave Brubeck Trio ; 
V2170 How High Moon Meade Lux Lewis 
Squeeze Me V2123 Blues Whistle Boogie 
Chicago Flyer Boogie 
Lu Watters and Yerba Buena Jazz Band Eddie Smith—Ragtime Piano 
V2175_ Trombone Rag V9049 Preacher and Bear 
Sunburst Rag (Wally Rose P.) Snow Dear 


LONG PLAYING 


“TWO FABULOUS LP’S FROM THE JAZZ CONCERT OF 1953. 
AT MASSEY HALL” 


Quintet of the year Also Bud Powell Trio From same Concert 


LDE040_ ‘Featuring Charlie Chan! (Alto), Dizzy LDE0S53 ‘Featuring Bud Powell (P), Charlie Mingus 
Gillespie (tpt), Bud Powell (P), Charlie 
Mingus (B), Max Roach (Dm). (B), Max Roach (Dm). 
Dizzy Gillespie Paris Concert 1953. 
LDE039 The Champ, They Can't Take That Away;  LDEO48 Gigi Gryce-Clifford Brown Sextet. 


Good Bait; Intermission; On Sunny Side; —_ | To Bandb Strictl 
Swing Low Sweet... .Cadillac; Oo-shoobe; 
Ending (School Days) Romantic, Baby, No Start—No End. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1954, TO 


| 113-115 Fulham Road, London S.W.3 
~ VOGUE, SEECO, GOOD TIME JAZZ, TEMPO 


Manufactured by VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 


Printed by H. E. Warne Ltd., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England 
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